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AND ON THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL TO OTHER 
STUDIES AND TO PRACTICAL PROBLEMS.’ 


On_y after a severe and protracted struggle has the word 
“sociology ’’ established itself in international usage. It was 
introduced by Auguste Comte in the series of lecture courses 
which resulted in the pubiication of the Positive Philosophy — the 
final instalment of this appearing in 1842. Comte’s intention in 
introducing the word has been widely misunderstood. It has 
too often been confused with the suggestions of practical change 
in polity and in religion which Comte in the later part of his life 
advocated. It seems advisable, therefore, to recall the historical 
circumstances out of which the word “sociology” arose. 

Comte considered himself to be in succession with a line of 
thinkers historically beginning with Thales and Pythagoras, con- 
tinuing with Bacon and Descartes, and (for Comte) culminating 
in Hume. With the work of Kant, Comte was very imperfectly 
acquainted, being in all probability familiar only with the /dea of 
a Universal History. Of Hegel’s work, too, he had only a gen- 
eral and probably vague knowledge, apparently regarding him, 
at one time, as an elder contemporary engaged also in the task 
of constructing a sort of positive philosophy. For Comte, then, 


*This paper was recently printed for private circulation in England. It is one of 
the signs that English scholars are beginning to consider the claims of sociology. 
The author has kindly consented to allow this republication. — EpIToRs. 
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Hume's Zreatise of Human Nature was the highest expression of 
philosophy endeavoring to unify the total available knowledge 
of man. But between the publication of Hume’s 77eatse in 
1739 and Comte’s attempt at a fresh synthesis almost exactly a 
century intervened. It is, indeed, a coincidence worthy of 
remark that the particular volume of the Philosophie positive which 
introduced the word “sociology”’ was actually published in 1839. 
In this intervening century the range of verifiable knowledge was 
enormously extended in all departments of investigation. It 
was a period of immense activity, analytic and synthetic, in 
the mathematical and physical sciences— witness the names of 
Fourier, Lagrange, and Laplace, of Carnot, Coulomb, and Volta, 
of Scheele, Lavoisier, Cavendish, Davy, Berthollet, and Dalton. 
But, as affecting the genesis of sociology, the main features of 
the century were, in the first place, the creation of the biological 
sciences as definite systems of study, and, in the second place, 
the growth of the conception of a science of history. In whole 
or in part belong to the period 1739-1842 the labors of Linnzus, 
Haller, and Jussieu, of Buffon and Cuvier; and, finally, the 
attempt of Bichat, of Lamarck, and of Treviranus to institute a 
general science of the phenomena of life, for which both the 
latter used the title ‘‘biology.’’ The idea of a science of human 
history, if it belongs to any one individual, belongs to Vico, who 
held that he had established it by his ‘“‘new science” in 1725. 
This idea, in the interval between Hume’s 7veatise and Comte’s 
ositive Philosophy, had been notably developed by Montesquieu, 
Turgot, Condorcet, and St. Simon, by Lessing, Herder, and Kant, 
by Adam Smith, Ferguson, and Millar. 

The particular task which Comte proposed to himself was to 
survey with the eye of philosophy the scientific and historical 
labors of this prolific century intervening between Hume and 
himself. His attempted unification was propounded under the 
name of the “positive philosophy,” and for that portion of the 
‘positive philosophy”’ which set forth the bearing of the new 
scientific and historical knowledge on the conceptions of human 
nature and society he proposed the name “sociology.” These 
he understood to be the two perennial problems of philosophy 
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—to unify the extant body of knowledge, and to show its bear- 
ing on human life past, present, and future. And in the increase 
of the mass and definiteness of knowledge, in the growth of the 
demonstrable and verifiable element in the social synthesis, lay 
the justification of instituting a new department of study which 
was to be at once an organ of science and of philosophy. 

The particular word, ‘“‘sociology,” chosen for the new branch 
of philosophy was justified philologically on two grounds. In 
the first place it was urged that the Greek language afforded no 
word so appropriate in significance as the Latin soctus. In the 
second place the hybrid character of the word— justified in any 
case by analogy with mineralogy—was declared to be a con- 
venient memento of the twofold nature (at once material and 
spiritual) of human society, and the derivation of these two 
phases of modern western civilization, the one mainly from 
Roman and the other mainly from Hellenic sources. 

Between Vico’s science’’ and Comte’s ‘“‘sociclogy”’ the 
infiltration of the phrase “social science”’ would seem to mark a 
general tendency toward the expansion of science into the field 
of humanistic studies. Among Comte’s contemporaries J. S. 
Mill (only eight years younger than Comte) held pronouncedly 
that the time was ripe for marking off from other studies—both 
scientific and philosophical—a general social science, and for 
this he himself proposed a particular designation. In 1836 Mill 
defined the scope and character of this department of studies, 
using as titular synonyms these, among other phrases: “social 
philosophy,” ‘social science,’’ ‘natural history of society,” 
“speculative politics,” and ‘social economy.” This essay of 
Mill (On the Definition and Method of Political Economy) appeared 
six years before the completion of the Positive Philosophy. 
Lacking the large historical interests of Comte, Mill necessarily 
conceived of social science in a considerably different way from 
Comte. But after the appearance of the Positive Philosophy, Mill 
very considerably modified his views of social science. He 
abandoned both the phrases he had previously recommended as 
being the most suitable titles—‘“social economy” and “specu- 
lative politics.” He even denied to the latter any right to exist 
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as a separate department of scientific studies. The word “soci- 
ology’’ he sanctioned by frequent use in the final book of his 
Logic—that ‘‘On the Logic of the Moral Sciences,” perhaps the 
least studied and most valuable of all the parts of the famous 
treatise. Writing in 1843, Mill said: 

If the endeavors now making in all the more cultivated nations, and 
beginning to be made even in England (usually the last to enter into the gen- 
eral movement of the European mind), for the construction of a philosophy 
of history, shall be directed and controlled by those views of the nature of 
sociological evidence which I have (very briefly and imperfectly) attempted 
to characterize, they cannot fail to give birth to a sociological system widely 
removed from the vague and conjectural character of all former attempts, 
and worthy to take its place, at last, among the sciences. When this time 
shall come, no important branch of human affairs will be any longer aban- 
doned to empiricism and unscientific surmise. 

Anticipating the practical effects of sociological study on 
statesmanship, Mill said: 

By its aid we may hereafter succeed, not only in looking far forward into 
the future history of the human race, but in determining what artificial means 
may be used, and to what extent, to accelerate the natural progress in so far 
as it is beneficial; to compensate for whatever may be its inherent incon- 
veniences or disadvantages ; and to guard against the dangers or accidents 
to which our species is exposed from the necessary incidents of its progression. 
Such practical instructions, founded on the highest branch of speculative 
sociology, will form the noblest and more beneficial portion of the political 
art. That of this science and art even the foundations are but beginning to 
be laid is sufficiently evident. But the superior minds are fairly turning 
themselves toward that object. 


For a long time the word “sociology” made little headway, 
and this notwithstanding Mill’s sanction and usage of it, and the 
rapid acquisition and long maintenance by his Logic, of classic 
rank throughout the western world; carrying as it did the new 
term into quarters—notably in Germany and America—where 
the Positive Philosophy did not penetrate. It was not, in fact, till 
more than half a century had passed that the word could be said 
to be accepted as part of the international vocabulary of the 
learned world. In this, to be sure, it followed the general ten- 
dency of ideas to outstrip words. No one, for instance, today 
denies the legitimacy of general studies in the natural sciences, 
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and yet there are universities in which the word ‘“‘biology”’ is not 
yet officially recognized. And “biology,” it has to be remem- 
bered, had more than a generation's start of “sociology” as a 
piece of technical nomenclature. It is therefore not surprising 
that what Huxley said of “ biology” in 1876 should be widely 
applicable to “sociology”’ still: ‘‘There are, 1 believe, some per- 
‘biology’ is a new-fangled 


sons who imagine that the term 
Incidentally it is worth 


designation, a neologism in short.” 
noting that Huxley in that same address in 1876 spoke of soci- 
ology as a “‘constituted science.’’ By this he did not, of course, 
mean that our knowledge of social phenomena was scientifically 
organized. He merely meant that to the needed work of organ- 
ization a group of trained investigators was pledged to contribute 
co-operatively —that, in short, a system of organized study was 
being built up. 

One important factor in the ultimate establishment of the 
word ‘“‘sociology”’ was, of course, Spencer’s adoption of it. His 
book The Study of Sociology won recognition in almost every civi- 
lized country during the two decades between 1870 and 18go. 
The first volume of the Principles of Soctology appeared in 1876 
and the last in 1896. Though comparatively neglected by 
British universities, the work has been extensively studied in 
German and still more in American universities. In France, too, 
Spencer’s influence has tended to the dissemination both « 
idea and the word; for he is there considered as the chief con- 
tinuator of the philosophical and scientific work of Comte-—a 
continuation in some respects the more emphatic and convincing 
by Spencer’s repudiation of discipleship and total rejection of the 
political and religious deductions made by Comte in his later 
years from his sociological and philosophical system. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century there was a very 
considerable development of interests and studies specifically 
It was a time of growth characterized by the cus- 


the 


sociological. 
tomary symptoms both of expansion of studies and of co-ordi- 
nation of them—the establishment of chairs, lectureships, and 
institutions; the multiplication of literature (much of it, to be 
sure, calling itself sociological with little justification), and the 
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founding of sociological journals. Outstanding marks in the 
history of the word during this decade were: in France, the 
sociological lectures and writings of Tarde and of Durkheim, 
the establishment of the International Institute of Sociology 
(1893), the publication of the Revue internationale de soctologie 
and the addition (1894) to the Revue philosophique of a section 
under the title ‘‘Sociologie,” and the publication of the Année 
soctologique (1898); in Italy, the publication of the Rivista 
Italiana Sociologia (1897), and the growth of sociological courses 
in the universities; in Belgium, the foundation of the Université 
Nouvelle in Brussels, under de Greef, on a specifically sociologi- 
cal basis; in Germany, the specifically sociological courses of 
Simmel in Berlin, and of Barth in Leipzig, and the publication 
of the latter’s Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie (1897) ; 
in the United States, the wide extension of sociological courses 
in the universities, colleges, and theological seminaries, and the 
publication (in 1895) by the elaborately equipped sociological 
department in Chicago University of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLoGy, at once accepted in Europe as an important addition 
to the periodical literature of scientific studies. 

During the past two or three years the further growth of the 
word in international usage is marked by the foundation of the 
Institut de Sociologie in Brussels, by the inclusion of an article 
under the heading “Sociology” in the supplement to the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (following in this the recent 
example of the Grande Encyclopédie, and by the addition (in 1902) 
of the word “ sociology” to its title by the well-known quarterly 
( Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie und Soztologie) 
founded by Mach, Avenarius, and Riehl. In Great Britain, 
almost alone of leading nations, sociology is today unrepresented 
by any special institution or periodical of scientific studies, and 
our universities stand in conspicuous isolation; whether on the 
implicit assumption that sociological studies are adequately pur- 
sued under some other title, or that means and men are needed, 
we need not for the moment inquire. 

In contending that the word “sociology” has established 
itself in international usage, it is not, of course, intended to 
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convey the impression that hostility has ceased, indifference 
been expelled, or misundertanding corrected. There is, for 
instance, in many quarters a prejudice against sociology on the 
ground of its supposed antagonism to specialist studies of social 
phenomena. Sociology is, by these critics, conceived as an 
exclusive alternative to the group economics, politics, ethics, 
As well accuse the architect of being inimical to the mason 


etc. 
For this and other reasons it remains a fact, 


and the carpenter. 
evident to the most superficial observer, that numerous influential 
groups of philosophers, scientists, and critics still reject the word 
or restrict it either to some specialist application in science (as, 
for instance, to empirical anthropology), or to the vague purposes 
of popular usage. Of those who take up this position, some 
still do so on the grounds of genuine, though unconscious, ignor- 
ance of what scientific sociology stands for. Others—and to be 
sure they are both numerous and influential—have been at pains 
to investigate the case. Of these there are two main groups. 
The first group either denies the possibility of a general study 
of social phenomena in terms of causation, or admits it as an 
intangible contingency of a remote future. The second group, 
while admitting the present need and opportunity for a general 
study of social phenomena, yet denies the relevancy and legiti- 
macy of the work of professed sociologists. This second group 
of investigators customarily pursues general social studies under 
some other title than ‘“sociology.’”’ Some of them do so by 
broadening out their own particular specialism—economics, 
politics, jurisprudence, psychology, anthropology, etc.—till it 
yields them a theory of social development, function, and organ- 
ization, which, however, is almost of necessity colored by the 
initial sectional bias. Students of economics, for instance, have 
been fertile in constructing systems rejected by economists as 
theories of business, but not admissible by sociologists as theories 
of society. From this particular source of error—a fallacy of 
which AEsop made a well-known study —other students of social 
theory free themselves by starting from the more comprehensive 
standpoint of philosophy or of history, and the resulting study 
is pursued under the title of ‘‘social philosophy” or of ‘ philoso- 


phy of history.” 
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Of all these different groups of social investigators working 
outside the conception of a sociological science, it has to be 
remarked—in no disparagement of their work, but as matter of 
observed fact—that they are apt to be deficient in some one or 
more of the necessary elements of a comprehensive sociological 
equipment. Those who deny to general social studies a scientific 
status are customarily specialists lacking in philosophical or 
broad historical training, and consequently habituated to narrow 
their range of vision by a too strict confinement within the rigid, 
yet often arbitrary, boundaries marked off for them by the divi- 
sion of scientific labor. Those who make some sectional study 
or groups of studies a point of departure for the pursuit of a 
general social theory are customarily men of broad mind, but 
may be limited in philosophical or historical knowledge; while 
those who seek a social theory under the title of ‘social philoso- 
phy”’ or “philosophy of history” are apt to be defective in their 
equipment of exact science. To the last two statements there 
are, to be sure, notable exceptions in individual cases; but the 
broad truth of the description will probably pass without chal- 
lenge. It remains nevertheless a fact that a steady flow of 
excellent contributions to sociology comes from each of the 
foregoing groups, and not the least in either excellence or num- 


ber from those specialists who repudiate the existence of general 
studies in social phenomena. In this, in fact, lies the main 
strength of the sociological position and its fulness of promise 
for the future—that each one of the sciences that directly deal 
with the phenomena of man is gradually organizing and orienting 
itself toward a sociological position. The more that process of 
reorientation can be brought within the conscious and educated 
intention of the specialist investigator, the more rapid will be 
the growth of the still nascent science of sociology. On these 
grounds alone it behooves those interested in the development 
of sociological studies to organize the alliance and co-operation 
of all who, under whatever titular mark, pursue studies that 
touch upon man. To disclose these common truths, to advance 
these common interests by bringing together representatives of 
the different groups, is one of the main purposes of the proposed 


Sociological Society. 
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The accompanying analysis of a year’s output of sociological 
literature, noticed in the Année soctologique for 1902, will serve, in 
the first place, to indicate the scope of sociological studies as 
understood by at least one large group of active sociological 
workers, and, in the second place, to exhibit the relative strength 
and direction of the sociological movement in the different 
nations. Here, then, are nearly five hundred different publica- 
tions selected by the editors of the Année for summarization, on 
the ground of being contributions made to sociology during the 
year. These contributions do not, of course, all come from pro- 
fessed sociologists. Onthe contrary, the great majority of them 
issue from investigators working under other designations— 
those ¢.g., of philosophy or history, jurisprudence or politics, 
psychology or philology, ethics or esthetics, folklore or compara- 
tive religion, anthropology or demography, geography or statis- 
tics,etc. Assuming that contributions may be made to sociology 
from each and all of these specialist points of view, the ques- 
tion arises: How to distinguish, in the researches of psycholo- 
gists, anthropologists, or other specialists, what is pertinent to 
sociology, and set it apart from what is, as it were, technical and 
internal to the particular specialism from which it emanates? The 
answer to that question will depend, of course, on the precise 
meaning attached to the word “sociology,” and the degree to 
which it is co-ordinated with other studies. A better way, per- 
haps, to put the question is to ask what is the distinguishing 
mark of the sociologist as contrasted with the specialist investi- 
gator who studies man under one or other of the different mani- 
festations called business, law, politics, history, health, mentality, 
language, fine arts, education, manners, morals, religion, etc. 
Before trying to answer that question, let us make the assump- 
is not another name for social psychology 
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tion that “ sociology 
or any other sectional study or group of sectional studies. There 
is, indeed, at the present moment some tendency that way even 
among sociologists themselves, and the logical result is either the 
fall of sociology from the rank of a general to that of a special 
study, or the rising of as many sociologies as there are sectional 
approaches to the central problems of social development, 
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function, and organization. There is a synthetic standpoint 
which is not to be confused with the search for a unificatory 
social principle which has been a will-o’-the-wisp to so many 
sociologists. Let us assume, then,that the sociclogist—whether 
or not he be a sectional investigator, yet as sociologist —-is faithful 
to the general conception of the science and seeks some higher 
ultra-sectional standpoint, from which all available knowledge of 
man, and his action and reaction with environment, may be drawn 
together and focused for two purposes. The first of these two 
puposes is a speculative one — the understanding and interpreting 
of that unfolding process or drama of social evolution in which 
we are all interested as spectators and participants. The second 
purpose is practical —the utilization of our knowledge, gathered 
and unified from its manifold sources, for the directing, as far as 
may be, and in part controlling, of this evolutionary process. 
The first task of sociology—as pure science— is thus the delib- 
erate, systematic, and ever-continuing attempt to construct a 
more and more fully reasoned social theory—a theory of the 
origin, growth, and destiny of humanity. The second task of 
sociology —as applied science—is the construction of principles 
applicable to the ordering of social life, in so far as concrete 
problems can be shown to come within the range of verifiable 
knowledge. 

Regarded from this point of view the closeness of sociology 
to philosophy and to religion, on the one side, and to the arts of 
statesmanship and of education on the other, is manifest. And 
this juxtaposition of the sociologist to the philosopher and the 
theologian, to the statesman and the educationist, profoundly 
distinguishes the sociologists from the specialist investigator who 
occupies himself exclusively with the study of some particular 
one of the many recognized approaches to social knowledge. 
The sociologist derives his general attitude, his mental tendency 
and outlook, from philosophy, but the positive contents of his 
study he derives from the sciences, drawing in turn upon the 
whole circle of the positive sciences —material, mental, and 
moral. Thus, as Comte, Spencer, and subsequent sociologists 
have so fully pointed out, inorder to acquireanadequate equipment 
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for sociology, an investigator not only must have some command 
of the special sciences, but also must grasp at least one branch 
—and that a central one—of each of the three great groups of 
the preliminary sciences, the mathematical, the physical, and the 
biological. From these he acquires a training in precise obser- 
vation and rigorous logic, a familiarity with the sources of 
accumulated knowledge, a habit of detached and impersonal 
generalization, and an instinct for verifiying his generalizations 
by reference to matters of concrete fact. Yet if his education 
stop here, the sociologist is not unlikely to miss some of the 
most indispensable qualities, if not even acquire some of the 
most ineradicable of defects. The remedy lies in an adequate 
training in philosophical and in historical studies—which, by 
old convention, based on use but not on reason, we speak of as 
outside the sciences. To test the adequacy of studies of the 
past, we must ask how they help to build up the student’s con- 
ception of the future. From historical studies (interpreting 
these words in a broad sense) the student of sociology acquires 
most readily and fully the conception—above all necessary to 
the statesman and the educationist—of an evolutionary process 
in which nature is not necessarily the dominating, but may be 
the dominated, factor. This conception of man as conquering 
nature and determining for himself the conditions of life throws 
back the sociologist on the positive sciences with certain specific 
inquiries — addressed in turn to the representatives of each one 
of the scientific specialisms of the day. The particular form 
and content of each of these inquiries will depend on which of 
the sciences is appealed to, but the general purpose of the ques- 
tion will be to ask: Under what limits and conditions, here and 
now, may man become master of his fate? What ideals of action 
are sanctioned by the sciences? What resources of contemporary 
science are available toward the realization of social ideals? 
How to construct by the aid of the sciences a pathway toa fuller 
life? Here the student reaches a point of view from which the 
scheme of the sciences is seen to be no other thing than a con- 
venient, and hence a continuous, indeed ever-extending, device 
for parceling out a difficult piece of work among squads of 
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laborers. The general aim underlying this division of labor is 

“the directing of cosmic and human energies to the service of 
certain ideals of life. Each laborer works at his own job, what 
he conceives to be his specifically appointed task; and so far 
well; but unless there is some common and correspondingly 
increasing understanding as to criteria, methods, and desired 
ends of work, there will be friction and waste of effort among 
the workers, and a struggle of ideals, in which the lower ones 
too often eliminate the higher. The study of these underlying 
unities—criteria of the principles of knowledge, a theory of 
method, and a theory of ideals—has hitherto lain for the most 
part with philosophy, under its branches of epistemology, logic 
and methodology, and teleology (doctrine of ends), or the like. 
From philosophy, then, the student of sociology must borrow 
the aptitudes and inclinations associated with these studies, leav- 
ing, of course, to their special cultivators the internal and techni- 
cal questions of each. 

To philosophical studies alsothe sociologist must owe another, 
and perhaps the very first, of his qualities—if we mean by 
philosophical studies the persistent endeavor to rethink the ele- 
mental thoughts that have occupied the great philosophers of 
history. The elemental questions about human personality, its 
origin and destiny, its relation to humanity and to the world, its 
degree of freedom and of determinism—these elemental ques- 
tions touch the very bed-rock of sociology. And the sociologist 
claims it as differentiating his subject, both from metaphysical 
philosophy and from theology, that it belongs to him to restate 
these questions and the available answers from the point of view 
and in terms of contemporary science. But in claiming this 
province, the sociologist is far from denying legitimacy and 
justification, either to the dialectic of metaphysics or to the dogma 
of theology in a field where, beyond shifting limits, the rigid 
canons of scientific method do not reach. 

It is, on the contrary, contended that contact with the living 
tradition of metaphysics, in the above sense, must be sought, if 
the student of sociology is to acquire in full measure that mental 
attitude which is the special characteristic of the philosopher— 
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his all-roundness and comprehensiveness of view, his insatiable 
but disciplined curiosity, his tendency to “think things whole.”’ 
The sociologist will inevitably fall short at some stage of his 
work unless he, too, is possessed by the philosopher’s “ univer- 
sal homesickness’’—the unquenchable desire to feel at home in 
all the representative departments of thought and action. It is 
by the cultivation of this tendency that the specialist in any 
department of social science may hope to pass from the abstrac- 
tions of his special studies to an approximate unification of 
available sociological knowledge, and from this concrete unity 
may, and indeed must, proceed to consider its practical appli- 
cation to contemporary life. In other words, it is by combining 
philosophy and science (and these again alternating with practi- 
cal effort, though in that the sociologist passes beyond his own 
definitive sphere) that the student may enjoy the necessary 
discipline of specialism in science, and, transcending that by the 
aid of historical and philosophical studies, may rise into the 
sphere of pure and applied sociology. 
* * * * * * * 

But the great body of instructed people, who are neither 
specialists in science nor professed students of philosophy — of 
what immediate interest to them are sociological studies ? 

There is a set of questions which popular custom sanctions 
and even enforces as an appropriate social catechism. We ask 
about a given person (1) What is he? (or, if a woman, What is 
her husband?)—a form of question which implies a popular 
belief in the dominance of the economic factor, for the question 
is universally interpreted to mean, How does he get his living? 
(2) What ideas has he? What does he know? (3) What about 
his character? (4) Is his health good ? Does he come of a good 
stock? and so on. 

The asking and the answering of these apparently simple 
questions imply the dissemination throughout the community of 
a certain accepted body of knowledge, thought, and sentiment 
—about the classification of occupations and their grading in 
social repute; about social criteria of wealth production, acqui- 
sition, and consumption; about standards of physical develop- 
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ment, health, and beauty in the population; about behavior 
and bearing in domestic and social life ; about the appropriate 
education of the individual in relation to contemporary standards 
of requirement in literature, science, art, and religion; and, 
finally, about criteria of conduct in business and in public life. 
There is, in short, implicit in the talk of daily life a theory of 
social organization and social function—a popular sociology. 
This common-sense sociology is, in the language of the schools, 
static and not dynamic; it may be in a certain sense historical, 
but it is not yet evolutionary. It is a theory (or at least, if not 
a theory, a collection of ideas) of social types, of social form, 
structure, and function, but not a theory of social growth and 
development. Such notions as are contained in the popular 
sociology as to the origin, history, and destiny of man are usually 
taken uncritically from other sources and customarily held as 
dogmas practically unaffecting the theory of social organization 
and function. The popular sociology rests for the most part 
upon contradictory assumptions as to the ‘essential nature”’ of 
society, and these are usually held unconsciously, and, therefore, 
may equally affect the thought and conduct of the same person. 
Hence, in large measure, the frequent charge of inconsistency, 
leveled especially against politicians and social reformers. Of 
these two contrasted assumptions (stated in their extreme form), 
one is that society is cast in a mold practically unmodifiable by 
mundane arts, and the other is that society is a piece of mechan- 
ism devised by man and alterable at will. 

These two equally mechanical preconceptions, surviving in 
the popular scheme of sociology from pre-evolutionary political 
theories, have unfortunate effects on practical life. From ideas 
of the relation in which stand to each other the past, the present, 
and the future—z.e., from conceptions of development—are 
necessarily derived the systems of ideals. For what is an ideal 
but a generalization of past and present experience from the 
point of view of the future? Hence it happens that when, in a 
time like the present, popular notions (if any) of social origins 
and social development are not in close correspondence with 
popular notions of social structure and function, duty and reputa- 
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bility, then one of two things is likely to happen: on the one 
hand, ideals of social life are apt to be so vague and shadowy as 
to seem hopelessly remote, with a consequent perfunctoriness 
and, it may be, hypocrisy in the attempt to organize means 
toward their realization; or, on the other hand, they are apt to 
be mere generalized social appetites—in fact, no ideals at all, 
orat best very crude ones, mere nostrums compounded out of 
prejudice and abstraction, and conceived in such disregard of 
the real tendencies and possibilities of human nature and society 
that any attempt to apply them to social regeneration necessarily 
ends in disillusionmentand reaction. Inthis direction doubtless 
isto be sought an explanation of a certain popular confusion of 
sociology with socialism; for the mind of the multitude has no 
nice discrimination in the matter of nomenclature, and is ever 
ready to identify theory either with propagandism or with illu- 
sion, or with both at once. 

The great want then of popular sociology is a foundation of 
precise, systematic knowledge, and a relevant scheme of evolu- 
tionary ideals. Whence is to come the means of diffusing the 
spirit of humanistic science through the social community ? 
How far is a general education capable of doing this? The ques- 
tions noted above as constituting the elements of the popular 
social catechism belong also, it will be observed, themselves to 
definite groups of specialist studies. Some of them are the ele- 
mental inquiries and starting-point of the sciences of economics, 
ethics, and psychology. Others are fundamental to important 
branches of biology, physics, and zsthetics. The popular social 
catechism, in short, is, in a sense, itself the basis of the social 
sciences, and, moreover, its range touches the whole field of the 
encyclopedia of the sciences. 

How, then, does the mode of questioning adopted by the 
scientific investigator of social phenomena differ from that of 
the ordinary man? Ina great many ways; but one point only 
calls for notice here. The aim of the pure scientist is to construct 
a moving panorama depicting the drama of social evolution as it 
proceeds through its various scenes and acts. In fact, the chief 
concern of the scientist is to get a good place from which to 
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view the play on the stage, and to be able between the acts com- 
fortably to occupy himself in thinking about what he has seen. 
In other words, the interests of the pure scientist are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, wsthetic and theoretical. The ordinary man, to be 
sure, also wants to enjoy the play, to feel the pleasurable sensa- 
tions that accompany a stream of vivid impressions; and inci- 
dentally it is to be observed that his enjoyment would be 
immeasurably increased if he were trained to see only a small 
fraction of what the scientist sees. But the chief concern of 
the ordinary man is naturally rather as actor than as spectator, 
and then with his own part in the play. His interests are partly 
contemplative, but mainly practical. He wants, above all, 
maxims of conduct, rules of action. For the latter he has for 
the most part to rely upon his own personal experience. The 
former customarily descend to him from previous generations of 
thinkers. Outside the material interests of life, the ordinary 
man has received little aid from the science of his own time or 
generation. The divorce of theory and practice in the higher 
relations of social life has been for more than a century a con- 
stantly expressed lament. The ordinary man has seen nota few 
of his long-cherished maxims overthrown by the scientist, and 
others challenged and made the subject of partisan strife. But 
from the verified body of contemporary knowledge there have 
as yet been derived no accepted principles out of which could 
be constructed a system of rules for directing the relations of 
domestic, social, and public life. In former times this inter- 
mediary service between thought and action has been performed 
by men under various designations —that of priest, philosopher, 
moralist, theologian, humanist, statesman, educationist, etc. But 
life has grown immeasurably complex; hence do not even these 
tend, like the scientist, to be absorbed, in various degrees, in 
interests of a relatively special kind? Is it not the case that 
among each of these groups it is the men of broadest sympathies 
and widest knowledge who feel most keenly the desire for 
increased powers to enable them adequately to handle their 
allotted problems and tasks? In such circumstances the common 
device of racial experience is a further subdivision of labor, as a 
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preparatory step toa further concentration of knowledge and 
effort. To meet such needs new social types originate and 
develop. Itis the essential thesis of this paper that a new variety 
of the cultural stock is, here and now, in process of development. 
As the type itself, the sociological —to say nothing of its sub- 
varieties—is of necessity in its early stages wanting in precise- 
ness of characteristic, so the name ‘‘sociologist,’’ with its own 
subdivisions, is correspondingly indefinite. But these deficiencies 
are surely arguments, not for the elimination of this incipient 
movement, but for care in its development. 

The appropriate place of this in the division of labor would 
seem to be this: that it lies with the sociologist, as a student of 
pure science, to discover and deduce such social generalizations 
and such ideals as he may in the contemporary state of science 
and progress. And to the sociologist, as exponent of applied 
science, it belongs to define the social conditions under which 
these general ideas are applicable, these ideals approximately 
realizable. It is as such foundations of sociological doctrine 
become established—not, of course, as immutable tenets, but as 
progressively modifiable —that the various groups of practitioners 
build up for their times the great social arts of education, of 
policy, or of ecclesiastical organization. The general precepts 
and maxims of these arts would be increasingly derived from 
sociological principles, while immediate practical applications 
would be guided, not only from general principles, but increas- 
ingly by the specialist sciences. 

And where, in this scheme of things, wouid be found the 
ordinary man (with whom, of course, goes the specialist outside 
his specialism)? It will be easier to answer this question when 
that branch of sociological science which is growing up under 
the title of “social psychology”’ has advanced farther in its task 
of studying the mind of the ordinary man from the natural- 
history point of view. As the zodlogist deals with the fauna of 
a particular region, describing and classifying its animal types, 
so is the psychologist now beginning to study the mental types 
of given populations. But this much may be said, that in every 
adequate scheme of education, the sociologist has already some 
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place and function; and educationists of all schools practically 
agree that increasing effort should be made to impart to every 
sane adult of the population what we would here call the socio- 
logical habit of mind. Of this mental attitude is not a chief 
trait the power and habit of picturing any particular social phe- 
nomenon (say, a loaf of bread, or a band of musicians, a police- 
man, or a horse-race), not merely as an object of personal use 
or enjoyment, as something to be sought or avoided, but also as 
something to be seen and felt in a larger way—as an element in 
that unfolding series of actions and reactions which we are 
learning to call social evolutions. Everyone is doubtless capable 
of acquiring in varying degrees of thoroughness a certain power 
of sociological interpretation, a certain capacity of observing the 
tendencies of facts and events, and judging of their significance 
by reference to sociological ideals. 

But how to pass from sociological observation and interpre- 
tation to the practice of social conduct? It is, atany rate, among 
the supreme problems of the sociologist to work out the con- 
ditions of normal evolution under which each type may develop 
to its highest perfection, yet also those by which the lower types 
tend to be replaced by or transformed into the higher; it may 
be regenerated into types higher still. To the moral ideal, so 
well expressed by Schiller, of a society in which the normal 
type is a beautiful soul, biology adds as material accompaniment 
the conception of a stock which breeds true to a norm of physi- 
cal health and beauty. These two ideals are sociologically 
inseparable, and to inquire what are the social conditions that 
make for such individual realization is the ceaseless quest of 
applied sociology. Toward such studies, then, philosopher and 
scientist, man of affairs and philanthropist, have long been con- 
tributing; is it not time that they increasingly unite ? 

Victor V. BRANFORD. 
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THE UNION LABEL. 


‘THE union label is organized labor’s most powerful weapon 
today.’ This remark was made to the writer by a prominent 
manufacturer, employing some twelve hundred union men. The 
object of this article is to examine the actual workings of this 
label, and to determine, if possible, its real significance. 

What is the actual demand for goods bearing the union label? 
What can be said of the label’s effect on quality and price of 
goods? These are obviously the important questions to answer. 
I will answer these for one city, and let the reader draw what 
conclusions he will for other cities. 

The city investigated was Milwaukee, one of the principal 
manufacturing centers of the Great Lakes. The following 
important facts must be borne in mind: Of a population of 
300,000, some 90,000 are foreign born, the chief nationalities 
being represented, first, by the Germans (54,000); second, by 
the Poles (17,000); and the remainder distributed among over 
twenty other nationalities. There are sixty-eight labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, representing 
twelve thousand workingmen with their families. An official 
report states that by these men “all union labels are pushed.” 
Hence we clearly see the potential demand for union-label goods. 

A thorough investigation was made in all parts of the city, 
and of all sorts of stores, in order to determine precisely the 
truth about the union label as the merchants see it. 

In all two hundred and five establishments were visited, of the 


following kinds: 


Department stores 5 
Clothing stores” - - - . 27 
Hat stores - . 
Shoe stores - - - - - 21 
Cigar and tobacco stores - - - - - - 34 
Bakery and confection shops - . - - 10 
Saloons - - - - - - 36 
Grocery stores - - 71 
163 
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Results are given in order and carry with them their own 
conclusions. 
1. DEPARTMENT STORES. 
Tabulating general results we have the following: 


No demand for union-label goods : - - - 


N 


One of the above stores, a very large one carried a strictly 
non-union stock. All of these stores had a substantial patronage 
among union people. This was apparently due to price and 
quality of goods, irrespective of labels. The label was on the 
cheaper class of goods only, and yet on these goods it made the 
prices a little higher. The proprietor of the large store with the 
non-union stock expressed his opinion in these words: 

I have no demand whatever for label goods. A department store must 
stand for bargains. We cannot afford to pay union prices for goods. We 
have a big union trade on our non-union stock, because we buy cheap and sell 
cheap. 

II. CLOTHING STORES. 

Of the twenty-seven stores visited, one handled only non- 
union goods; one only union-label goods as far as these were 
obtainable. The non-union establishment was perhaps the 
largest men’s clothing store in the city. The union store, on the 
other hand, was a small shop, located in the factory district, but 
among the best stores of that section. Its proprietor was a man 
of strong and forceful personality. He employed one clerk and 
one tailor. 

‘“‘T have,” he said, “been in business here three years. About 
half my trade is union, half non-union. My stock is all union- 
made where possible, but I cannot get union-label underwear, 
hosiery and neckwear. Across the street there is a union man 
now, going into a cheap, shoddy store, where he can buy a few 
cents cheaper. So it is with union men. They rant and bellow, 
and then sneak around to some scab shop to find sweat-shop 
clothes made by little children. They want to receive union 
wages, but don’t want to pay union prices. I am building up 
my business and will enlarge my store soon. I depend upon 
handling a good line of clothing and keeping my good customers. 
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I get only well-made clothing. It costs a little more than cheap 
stuff, of course, but I consider it as cheap as scab-made of the 
same grade. I show my customers that I handle only reliable 
goods, free from sweat-shop diseases, and that they are cheapest 
in the long run. I believe in unions, and have helped them 
through several strikes. But they don’t stand by me. 1 don’t 
expect anything from them, for I have learned better. They 
will not support me.” 

This shows the position of the union merchant. He has car- 
ried on a successful business, thanks to his own business ability, 
but certainly not to the fact that he has maintained the only 
union store in the city. 

Conditions in the remaining twenty-five stores were as follows: 


Strong demand for union-label goods - - - 3 
Small demand~ - - - - - 16 
No demand - - ‘ .. 


The largest stores reported “‘no demand.”’ The label went 
with cheaper grades of goods; in fact, some merchants declared 
it a badge of cheap goods. This suggests an important truth, 
patent to any investigator, namely, that the label should be a 
trademark of good workmanship, but is not. It enhances the 
price, necessarily, for it stands for union wages and union hours. 
The merchant must pay more for the goods, however he sells 
them. 

The label clothing in greatest demand was workingmen’s 
overalls. In some cases purchase of these was compulsory, by 
reason of the one-dollar fine imposed by the union for wearing 
so-called ‘‘scab”’ overalls. 

A few typical interviews will shed considerable light on the 
whole subject. 

One merchant in the working district said: “I began with a 
small store in a factory suburb. Union men came in and asked 
for union-label goods. Their unions were strong, and so I 
ordered a big stock of union-label overalls and jumpers, which I 
sold on a narrow margin at fifty cents each, one dollar a suit. I 
sold them well till a store opened near by and put in a line of 
non-union overalls and jumpers at seventy-five cents a suit. That 
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soon killed my trade, and I had to close out my union line at a 
loss. That cured me.” ; 

Another merchant, located in the central part of the city, 
gave this testimony: “I hear little demand for union-label 
goods. Again, sometimes we remove old labels and put them 
on new garments to satisfy a union purchaser. Union-label 
goods cost more than others of same quality, and of course 
union men like to buy what they can get the cheapest. Women 
buy a great deal of clothing for the family, and they never ask 
for the label.” 

Another merchant was more pronounced in his views of the 
label. He said: ‘‘The union label isa fake. It does not stand 
for sanitary conditions, as claimed. It goes on poor and cheap 
goods and makes them cost more. I pay seventy-five cents a 
dozen more for union-label overalls than for non-union, but sell 
them at the same price, forty cents each. They are poorly made, 
are scant by actual comparison, and should cost seventy-five cents 
a dozen less than non-union goods. Two customers came into my 
store recently, one for an overcoat, one for a suit of clothes. 
Both wanted union-label goods. I argued the point with them 
and convinced them that they were making a mistake. Both 
bought non-union goods. Some time ago a customer wanted a 
certain kind of hat. I showed him a one-dollar non-union hat. 
He asked for the union label. I gave him a union-label hat, 
price one dollar and a half. ‘Why is this?’ he asked. I said: 
‘You support the union; it’s good pay, short hours, etc., and 
you must pay more for your hat, of course.’ ‘Give me a non- 
union hat,’ he said.” 

These interviews are given because they are strictly repre- 
sentative of the attitude of all the clothing merchants seen. 
Merchants, as a rule, are hostile to the label in the clothing 
industry. This is easy to understand. They want no questions 
raised as to the source of their supply. They do not want to be 
limited to a few manufacturers, but are anxious to be perfectly 
free to play one manufacturer against another. Cut-throat com- 
petition of other merchants makes a small margin of advantage 
a vitally important thing. Again, when their expectations of 
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union support are not realized they view the label with con- 
siderable disfavor, and look upon it as a mere outside interference 
with their business. A persistent demand for union-label gar- 
ments would soon change the attitude of the merchants from 
one of hostility to one of friendship. 


III. SHOE STORES. 

Twenty-one shoe stores were visited. Four of these repre- 
sented large eastern manufacturers, two being strictly non-union, 
and two being strictly union. All were apparently in a thriving 
condition, and were thoroughly first-class establishments. 

Seventeen stores, however, carried both kinds of shoes, union 
and non-union. Their demand was found to be, in general, as 
expressed in this table: 


Strong demand for union-stamp shoes - - 2 stores 
Small demand - - - - - * 
No demand - - - - - - 


In shoes the range of choice in union-made is very wide, run- 
ning from the cheapest working shoe to the high-priced shoe. 
The claim was not once heard that the union stamp made the 
shoe cost more. Customers as a rule, however, here as else- 
where, according to the investigation, are governed by considera- 
tions of price and quality, and not by the label. One German 
merchant who had handled a large union stock gave briefly as 
his conclusion of the whole matter: ‘Sie laufen hin und her 
und kaufen wo sie am billigsten kriegen.” 

The only complaint heard from shoe merchants was that they 
were forced, in some instances, to carry a double stock, union 
and non-union, to meet the occasionai demand of a person who 
would insist on having a union-stamp shoe, and who would walk 
out of the store if he couldn’t get it. At this stage of develop- 
ments the merchant is unwilling to displace his non-union stock 
with a union stock. This means in a few cases a practical 
reduplication of stock so that all demands may be met. 


IV. HAT STORES. 


But one hat store was visited. Both union and non-union 
hats were sold, and the label was considered a good thing by the 
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merchant. He claimed that the label was often demanded, 
partly from choice, and partly to avoid the payment of a fine. 


V. CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 


The cigar industry is well organized in Milwaukee. One 
would naturally look for a very strong support of the union 
label on cigars and tobacco, since these are articles used so 
extensively by union men. But the results of the investigation 
here are most surprising. They may be briefly tabulated for the 
thirty-four shops visited as follows : 


Selling union-label goods only - - - 2 shops 
Strong demand for union label - - - ee = 
No demand - - - -20 


Of the two union shops above, one was a small manufacturing 
concern, selling its own product. The other was a small retail 
shop, and has now failed and gone out of business. 

The remaining thirty-two shops sold both union and non- 
union tobacco, but twenty of these felt no appreciable demand 
for the union-label product as such. The union-label goods 
were sold as extensively as the non-union, but no questions were 
raised concerning the label. 

The larger establishments, catering to the demand for higher- 
priced goods, heard no call whatever for the union-made article. 
The label was almost wholly confined to the cheaper grade of 
cigars. In only one instance was it found on a ten-cent cigar. 
In other cases ten-cent cigars were sold without the label, while 
five-cent cigars from the same shop bore the label. Three prom- 
inent and well-known brands of tobacco, ‘made by a trust,” and 
under the American Federation of Labor boycott, were greatly 
in demand in all classes of shops and in all parts of the city. 

A merchant in one of the largest establishments summed up 
the situation in this way: “I handle both the union and the 
non-union goods, but hear no demand for the union-label. Union 
men like to use trust-made goods. They smoke Duke’s Mixture, 
chew Battle Axe plug, and smoke Henry George cigars—all 
trust-made (and under the boycott of the American Federation 
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of Labor). If they must pay more for a union-label piece of 
goods than for a non-union of the same grade, they forget their 
co-operation and remember their pocketbooks. My trade 
depends upon the quality of my goods altogether. Rarely do I 
hear a man ask for the label.” 

Here, as elsewhere, it seems that the individual lacks the social 
sense. ‘Fraternity’ and “co-operation” are words that have a 
charming sound, but he doesn’t care to invest any money in 
them. 

VI. BAKERIES AND CONFECTIONERY SHOPS. 

The investigation of bakeries brings out the position of 
women toward the use of the union label on bread. Ten shops 
were visited, and conditions found as follows: 


Strong demand for union label - - - o shops 
Small demand - - - 
No demand - - - - 9 


Six of these shops were strictly non-union, and sold only their 
own bread. Four were general confectionery shops, and sold 
bread, pies, and pastries of several different bakers. ° 

The evidence seems to prove that women are generally 
apathetic toward the efforts of organized labor to push the union 
label, at least, the label on bread. Some object to the label 
being stuck on bread after the manner of a postage stamp on a 
letter. 

Bakers, in their turn, had no objection to the label in itself, 
provided it was placed on the wrapper of bread, and not on the 
loaf itself. 

A leading baker said, when interviewed: “My bakery is a 
non-union shop, and has been during my eighteen years of busi- 
ness. One of my foremen is a union man, and I told him to 
organize the shop and I would join the union. But the men are 
all satisfied, get good wages, and so have never organized. 
About twenty-five per cent. of the bakeries of the city, I should 
judge, are union shops. Milwaukee people do not want a label 
stuck on bread; it doesn’t look clean. I tried a private label, 


but had to give it up.” 
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VII. SALOONS. 


It is necessary to state at the outset that all beer made in 
Milwaukee is union beer. The saloons handle practically 
nothing but the famous Milwaukee product, and hence are, 
in that sense, union shops. Therefore the only investigation 
made in connection with saloons was to determine what kinds of 
cigars they sold, whether union only, or both kinds. Union 
saloons, it is hardly necessary to add, are supposed to boycott 
non-union tobacco. 

Here are the conditions: 

Selling only union-label tobacco’ - - 21 saloons 
Selling both kinds” - - - - - — © 

Union men, when in groups, bought only union-label tobacco, 
but singly they were not particular. Almost without a dissent- 
ing voice saloon-keepers pronounced in favor of the union label, 
and showed a disposition to ally themselves on the side of 
trades unions. Their sincerity was, in general, not to be 
questioned. <A few, no doubt, took this stand merely to please 
the majority of their customers. 

VIII. GROCERY STORES. 

A large number of grocery stores were visited, because here 
so large a part of the laborer’s wages is spent. The four com- 
monest commodities kept at grocery stores, which bear the union 
label, are flour, brooms, tobacco, and bread. Concerning these 
articles, then, conditions were found in the seventy-one stores 
as follows: 

No demand for union labels of any kind - - 52 stores 
Demand for union-label flour - 
Demand for union-label brooms 


Demand for union-label tobacco 
Demand for union-label bread - 


Of course it is the women of the family who do the princi- 


pal part of the purchasing at grocery stores. This but emphasizes 
the fact already alluded to, namely, that they do not, as a 
general rule, feel any interest in the union label. There are, 
however, noteworthy exceptions. Two stores referred to above 
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recognized a demand fer union-label brooms. In each case, one 
woman customer had demanded that kind of a broom, and in 
response to this demand the merchant had in each case placed 
in stock a line of union-label brooms. This is a hint, at least, 
of the potentiality of the label. 

A representative interview will illustrate the unfavorable side 
of the matter, as seen from the merchant’s standpoint. 

“We sell both kinds of flour,” said a merchant in the manu- 
facturing district, ‘‘but people don’t care anything about the 
label. It is all in the goods. A walking delegate of a certain 
union opened up a general grocery store farther up in the city, 
and sold only union-label bakery goods. He soon heard a 
strong demand for five-cent pies, but could not furnish them 
union-made. He got them from a non-union shop, and at this 
his union baker withdrew, for his rule was, all union goods or 
none. Then the grocer got all his bakery goods from non- 
union shops, thus meeting the demand and letting the label go. 
People buy where they think the best bargains are.” 

Some local elements in Milwaukee must be mentioned as 
partial explanation of this unfavorable showing, on the whole, 
which this investigation makes for the union label. The foreign- 
born element is strong, especially the German and Polish. 
Women’s label leagues are not yet formed, as in many other 
cities. And, finally (and significantly, too ), some labor leaders 
of this city are not in full sympathy with the label movement, 
and their attitude is reflected in their followers. <A high official 
expressed himself in these terms: ‘‘ The label is a mistake; it is 
contrary to human nature. It puts unnecessary burdens on the 
union man who is expected to purchase the label goods. The 
label is costly to print, to advertise like patent medicine on street 
cars and bulletin boards, to defend in court against counterfeits. 
A uniform label would have been better than the sixty or seventy 
labels now in use, but it is too late for that. There would be 
too much work to do all over again. We hope nothing from the 
label. We appreciate the fact, too, that there are many frauds 
connected with granting and using the label.”’ 

Some observations are timely in conclusion. Strict labor 
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recognized a demand for union-label brooms. In each case, one 


woman customer had demanded that kind of a broom, and in 
response to this demand the merchant had in each case placed 
in stock a line of union-label brooms. This is a hint, at least, 
of the potentiality of the label. 

A representative interview will illustrate the unfavorable side 


of the matter, as seen from the merchant’s standpoint. 

“We sell both kinds of flour,”’ said a merchant in the manu- 
facturing district, ‘‘but people don’t care anything about the 
label. It is all in the goods. A walking delegate of a certain 
union opened up a general grocery store farther up in the city, 
and sold only union-label bakery goods. He soon heard a 
strong demand for five-cent pies, but could not furnish them 
union-made. He got them from a non-union shop, and at this 
his union baker withdrew, for his rule was, all union goods or 
none. Then the grocer got all his bakery goods from non- 
union shops, thus meeting the demand and letting the label go. 
People buy where they think the best bargains are.” 

Some local elements in Milwaukee must be mentioned as 
partial explanation of this unfavorable showing, on the whole, 
which this investigation makes for the union label. The foreign- 
born element is strong, especially the German and Polish. 
Women’s label leagues are not yet formed, as in many other 
cities. And, finally (and significantly, too ), some labor leaders 
of this city are not in full sympathy with the label movement, 
and their attitude is reflected in their followers. <A high official 
expressed himself in these terms: ‘‘ The label is a mistake; it is 
contrary to human nature. It puts unnecessary burdens on the 
union man who is expected to purchase the label goods. The 
label is costly to print, to advertise like patent medicine on street 
cars and bulletin boards, to defend in court against counterfeits. 
A uniform label would have been better than the sixty or seventy 
labels now in use, but it is too late for that. There would be 
too much work to do all over again. We hope nothing from the 
label. We appreciate the fact, too, that there are many frauds 
connected with granting and using the label.”’ 

Some observations are timely in conclusion. Strict labor 
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laws in Wisconsin forbid both boycotting and_ blacklisting. 
Denied the boycott, the label loses at once a large part of its 
power, for it has more success in boycotting an “unfair” merchant 
than in building up a “fair” one. 

Success of the label would affect four kinds of labor at which 
it is professedly aimed: convict labor, child labor, union labor, 
and non-union labor. Convict labor would be forced into indus- 
tries competing little or not at all with organized labor. Child 
labor would be abolished in sweat-shop and factory. Union 
labor would be triumphant with its short hours, fair wages, and 
good sanitary conditions. The non-union man, now known as 
‘traitor’ and ‘“‘scab,”’ would certainly find himself in a precarious 
condition if he refused to ally himself with any labor organi- 
zation. 

Will the public accept the union label as a necessary part of 
the industrial situation, or will they reject it as an unwelcome 
and undesirable interference with the normal course of business ? 

James E. Boy 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 

Madison, Wis. 
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SOCIAL DISCONTENT AND THE LABOR TROUBLES. 


A MAJORITY of men and women find it necessary or expedient 
to work for others, and the question of a fair compensation for 
labor and of a fair and equitable division of the products of toil 
is a most important one. With the growing complexities of our 
social and industrial life, a satisfactory adjustment of these prob- 
lems becomes more and more difficult. Religious animosities 
are dying out, or are becoming greatly softened; political dis- 
cussions are losing their sharpness; but the question of capital 
and labor is agitated with more and more bitterness, in many 
instances with insurrection, violence and assassinations. Indus- 
tries are crippled, commerce paralyzed, liberty violated, and 
cities placed at the mercy of mobs. Selfishness, inordinate 
greed, and reckless ambition are engendering envy, prejudice, 
and class hatred that prevent a calm and rational consideration 
of these questions. 

The conflict between capital and labor could have had no 
reason for existence in the origin and development of capital. 
In the beginning man found himself alone, with only his natural 
faculties, ‘‘ face to face with brute nature.”’ His first struggle was 
to provide food, clothing, and shelter. One by one he invented 
simple instruments to aid in the work of his bare hands. In 
times of plenty he stored up against times of need. When aman 
gathered food enough for two meals and stored the surplus, to 
that extent he became a capitalist. A club or stone ax of more 
avail than one gathered by chance gave to its owner an advan- 
tage, and he became a property holder, and had something to 
protect against violence and theft. Painfully and slowly men 
acquired knowledge and skill, and multiplied the agencies 
through which their increasing wants might be supplied. They 
accumulated capital in tools, machinery, buildings, means of 
transportation, lands cleared, drained, and inclosed ; and in many 
other products of their industry and thrift. 

The crux of the social and industrial questions is distribution, 
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or the division of the revenues of society among all its members. 
The laborer thinks he receives too little, which is doubtless often 
true; but the losses and risks of capital are not light or imaginary. 
The employing manufacturer, farmer, or great merchant is only 
the distributor of the final product among the various producing 
factors—labor, raw material, interest, taxes for various public 
purposes, and a score of other objects, he receiving the remain- 
der for his services and profit. Instead of a surplus, he may be 
confronted with a deficit. The payments he makes and the 
prices he may obtain are regulated by a force greater than his 
own. More than 40 per cent. of all enterprises fail, but the 
laborer gets his pay. More than two hundred million dollars 
were sunk in the Panama Canal. 

Our present economic system may, briefly, be said to be ds- 
tribution according to contribution, or services rendered, sub- 
stantial equality of opportunity, free competition, and value 
fixed by the law of supply and demand. Among other systems, 
some have proposed an equal distribution of products; these 
would pay every man the same, without regard to the value of 
the services rendered. The woman who could knit one pair of 
stockings should receive the same as the one who could knit four 
pairs. This might be a simple plan, but it would be unjust. 

Men differ greatly in their abilities, and their products differ 
greatly in quality and value. Within the knowledge of the 
writer, a man doing piece work, in a shoe factory in Chicago, 
earns from $12 to $15 per week; another, working under precisely 
the same conditions and at the same prices, earns from $25 to 
$30 per week; while a third, because of irregular habits, earns 
but $8 or $10 per week. To limit the production of the best 
man, or to compel him to share equally with the unskilful, incom- 
petent, or lazy, would be grossly unjust and uneconomical. To 
make no distinction between thoughtful care and industry, 
and inaptitude and sloth, would be to remove that incentive to 
honest endeavor that has ever been the greatest factor in human 
progress. 

Some have proposed a distribution according toneeds or wants. 
They do not say what is meant by wants. Men’s wants or 
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desires vary greatly; and if such a formula were acted upon, 
some people’s needs would increase enormously, and their 
efficiency would decrease in proportion. 

There is a large propaganda of collectivism, which means the 
abolition of private property and the wage system, and the col- 
lection into a common fund of all the products of society, and 
its distribution among all its members according to some arbi- 
trary method, usually by a government agent, who would be a 
dictator, and might be a political boss or a labor delegate. This 
would mean an interference with individual liberty and the 
tyranny of an organized section of the community, to which 
strong, self-reliant, liberty-loving Americans will never submit. 
Herbert Spencer speaks of collectivism as the coming slavery. 
Emile Vandervelde, in his recent book Collectivism, urges, as a 
means of bringing about this system and the abolition of private 
property, ‘‘ the expropriation of the expropriators ’’ — including 
in the latter class (according to the apostles of socialism) all 
those who, by thrift and industry, have saved in order that they 
might not want in sickness and old age, and that they might 
rear and provide for their children. 

There are many people who do not believe in injustice or vio- 
lence, and yet think there must be something wrong in an order 
which admits of such disparities in social conditions as are every- 
where apparent ; ‘which permits one class to live in compara- 
tive ease or luxury, while another suffers in poverty or is forced 
to incessant toil.” They are groping, honestly no doubt, for 
some remedy through socialism, paternalism, semi-collectivism, 
state socialism, or a large increase of the functions of govern- 
ment, and the assumption or confiscation by the state, forcibly 
or by statute, of land, means of production, transportation, and 
communication. 

It is easy to see the many evils and inequalities in social con- 
ditions, which all deplore ; but to demonstrate clearly the cause 
of these conditions, to state definitely which section of society 
is most to blame for their existence, and to point out a remedy, 
is more difficult. The great social and economic questions of 
our modern complex life cannot be settled upon a sentimental 
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basis alone. If all men were born equal, morally, physically, 
and intellectually, and if all were wise, virtuous, and altruistic, 
more ideal conditions would long ago have been attained. In 
numerous experiments, extending over a period of two thousand 
years, voluntary communistic and socialistic associations, made 
up of selected and sympathetic members, have proved disastrous 
failures ; however well intentioned, the system has failed to elimi- 
nate the element of selfishness from human actions, and has 
dulled and dwarfed the energies of men. Compulsory com- 
munism, which must include the idle, vicious, and incompetent, 
would prove even more disastrous. 

The complex business of modern life cannot be administered 
collectively. It is the experience of mankind that individuals, 
working under the stress of competition, are able to manage 
great productive and commercial enterprises more efficiently and 
economically than government agencies with their handicap of 
officialism. Collectivism, in substance, has been tried on a large 
scale in Russia. Alexander II. was hailed with world-wide 
applause when he attempted to extend liberty to his people and 
freed, not three, but thirty million serfs. He intrusted the car- 
rying out of his plans to the most liberal reform element of the 
empire, which was especially friendly to the serfs. What has 
been the result? According to the best authorities, the serfs are 
suffering greater hardships under the mur than under the dis- 
placed sezgneurs who were restrained by the government. Land 
is held collectively for the people, and the authority has become 
collective. ‘‘From the time of Proudhon to the present time 
all the world has recognized that there is no greater tyranny 
than that of collectivism. Thirty million serfs are oppressed 
by bonds stronger than those which the edict of 1861 was 
intended to break.’’ Alexander II. was struck down by an 
anarchistic bomb after he had emancipated the serfs and tried 
to extend freedom to his people. 

The socialistic legislation in Australia has not, according to 
credible reports, resulted in the general prosperity of the com- 

*See De Disprapes, “ Present Conditions of the Peasants of Russia,” American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, No. 34. 
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munities which was predicted by its promoters. The people 
have been heavily taxed to meet the deficiencies in the opera- 
tion of the railroads and other state ventures. In Victoria, with 
a population of 1,200,000, the annual deficiency for ten years 
has been from three and a half to four million dollars. In New 
Zealand, with a population of about 725,000, the annual defi- 
ciency for ten years has averaged about one million dollars. In 
New South Wales it costs as much to transport grain an average 
distance of two to three hundred miles to market as it does to 
send it from Chicago to Liverpool. The public debt has had to 
be scaled down, capital has been driven out, population dimin- 
ished, and general prosperity checked. 

A centralized government, to which the theories of state 
socialists lead—with but one employer, one producer, one manu- 
facturer, and with no competition or voluntary co-operation — 
must assume dangerous power over the lives, conduct, and prop- 
erty of the people, and individual freedom must disappear. 
Liebknecht, the great exponent of socialism, introduced in the 
socialistic congress in Berlin this resolution: ‘The nationalization 
of industry for fiscal ends will set the state in the place of the 
private capitalists, and give it the power of imposing on the 
working classes the double yoke of economic exploitation and 
political slavery,’ which was adopted. 

The socialists are split in two sections—the revolutionary, 
and the moderate or evolutionary. The latter branch seeks to 
gain support by urging reforms supposedly in the interest of the 
working people, hoping to attain their ends, gradually, through 
pelitical methods. Rae says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the break of 
the moderate socialist (social democrats) from the revolutionary 
party, from habit they look tenderly upon revolutionary attempts. 
The recent national congress in Paris went in force to place 
wreaths upon the graves of the communists.”’ 

The moderate or ‘‘sentimental”’ socialists, who would shrink 
with horror from schemes of injustice, murder, and assassination, 
indirectly lend encouragement, perhaps unwittingly, to most 
dangerous tendencies and give aid and comfort to the worst 
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enemies of human progress.‘ Prince Kropotkin, an avowed 
anarchist and a prominent socialistic propagandist, was, during a 
recent trip to this country, well received and entertained by 
anarchists, socialists, as well as by many who do not share his 
views. This distinguished advocate of socialism put forward 
mild views in his speeches here, but in his book published in 
Paris, La conqguéte du pain, after speaking of the great material 
progress and achievements of modern society, rehearses the 
socialistic argument of the ‘“‘robbery”’ of the masses by the rich 
which has been going on for years, and, summing up the social- 
istic plan, says: ‘‘If men and women bring their quota of work, 
they have a right to their quota of all which shall be produced 
by everybody, and this share will give them ease.” And he 
continues: 


In order that this ease may become a reality, it is necessary that the 
immense capital, cities, houses, cultivated fields, factories, avenues of com- 
munication, education, shall cease to be considered as private property, [and] 
must become common property. . . . . Ease forall is the end; expropriation 
is the means. . . . . The obstacles must be swept away by force, and it must 
become a reality by revolution. Whence will come the revolution? Work- 
men and explorers, revolutionists and conservatives, thinkers and practical 


men, all feel that it is at our doors. 


And he proceeds at length to show how this is to be brought 
about, and how affairs are to be managed by the unorganized 
leaders of the men in revolt, and how the seized goods are to be 
distributed. He says it will not do to make confiscation of the 
property only of the rich, as some socialists advise, but that a 
clean sweep must be made. This would include the houses and 
meager savings of thrifty farmers and laborers, who must divide 
with the idle and vicious. He outlines his plans for seizing the 
homes and lands of the well-to-do, and piecing out the apart- 
ments to the “comrades.” Any householder who objects ‘will 
be dealt with by the people in arms,” and naturally anyone who 
opposes them is to be ‘“removed.”’ All government is to be 

*“The vast majority of socialists, whose ranks shade through the different degrees 
into red anarchism, gather encouragement and strength from the little section of 
sentimentalists who compose the wing that is in sight and does the theorizing.” — 


Political Economy of Humanism. 
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overthrown, and anarchy is to take its place. M. Kropotkin 
does not believe in government, and yet his schemes can be 
carried out only by some organization which implies government 
and a head to make it effective; and mob rule government is the 
most cruel and tyrannical ever imposed upon men. 

On January 24, 1898, M. Kropotkin lectured in Memorial 
Hall, London, on ‘‘Trade-Unionism.” James MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the London Trades Councils, presided. According to the 
reports, the speeches were of a character to stir up the most 
bitter class-hatreds and to incite men to riot. Mr. MacDonald 
announced from the chair that certain publications of M. 
Kropotkin were for sale in the hall. One of these was found to 
be an anarchist journal called Freedom, in which men were urged 
to acts of violence and confiscation. Angiolilio, the murderer 
of Canovas, the prime minister of Spain, was commended in the 
highest terms. In another journal offered for sale, entitled 
Anarchist Morality, he said that the “great causes of moral 
depravity were capitalism, religion, justice, and government, and 
it was the duty of every friend of freedom to overthrow these 
sources of evil.” 

A journal called the Aurora, published in Spring Valley, III., 
supported by socialists, anarchists, and a considerable labor 
element, in April, 1901, put forth the following program: 

Free work — free use of all things. Communal possession of all means 
of production, of ways of communication, of land, of mines, of water, etc. 
The abolition of private property. Doing away with government, with 
classes, with militarism, with privilege, with nobility and bureaucracy. 
Social emancipation. Anarchy. 

In the last Bryan campaign a banner was carried at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., with the inscription: “A day will come when bankers 
will be hung in Boston and New York like horse thieves in 
Texas.”” Ten years ago the hanging of rich men to lamp posts 
with grass in their mouths was advocated in a public meeting in 
Hyde Park, London. 

Is it strange that violence, outrages, and assassinations are 
becoming alarmingly frequent; that sections of the community 
have been encouraged to consider ‘‘the knife, the bullet, and the 
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dynamite cartridge”’ legitimate instrumentalities through which to 
attain their ends; that three of our noblest presidents have fallen 
victims to the spirit of hate and lawlessness? The preachers of 
these inhuman doctrines are the moral lepers of the body politic, 
more dangerous than the physical, and, like them, should be 
segregated from the society they would destroy. 

Workingmen are, by no means, all or generally socialistic; 
but the ranks of the socialists are recruited from the labor 
element." When it comes to a working theory of government, 
the socialists and anarchists are as far apart as the poles, but we 
find all these radical propagandas working together in socialistic 
and political agitation. Collectivism naturally melts into com- 
munism, and anarchism represents the extreme element of revolu- 
tionary socialism. Sombart says: ‘Anarchism is the bloody 
renaissance of the social utopia of the past.” 

Agitation may be good; in a worthy cause better than stag- 
nation; but it must not run counter to the well-established prin- 
ciples lying at the foundation of social order and progress. 
While the present social order is imperfect, as all human con- 
trivances are, it is the outgrowth of centuries of human struggle 
and development. Theorists and poets have dreamed of utopias 
and experimented in innumerable ways ; communists and social- 
ists have drenched cities in blood; anarchists and nihilists have 
murdered ; only to make man’s upward struggle harder and slower. 
Violence has ever tended to block the wheels of progress. 
Reform has achieved much; her march may have been slow, and 
sometimes backward, but her triumphs are recorded on every 
page of history. 

There would seem to be little ground for socialistic discon- 
tent in this country. Nearly all the reforms demanded by the 
moderate German socialists have been enjoyed here for years. 

*The English trades unions in their national congresses, held successively in 
Norwich, Edinburgh, and Birmingham, adopted strong socialistic resolutions, and their 
organization sent delegates to the last International Socialistic Congress held in Lon- 
don. The American Federation of Labor (federation of trades unions) in its national 
convention, held at Kansas City in 1898, gave the socialistic resolution the very large 
minority vote of 500, and in its later congress in New Orleans the socialistic vote was 


relatively stronger. 
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Countless thousands have come to our shores in search of civil 
and religious’ privileges and material prosperity which in lands 
beyond the sea they could never hope to obtain. Eminent 
students of civil government—De Tocqueville, Macaulay, 
Maine, and others—have foreseen in socialism the greatest 
danger to American institutions, but thus far, their fears have 
proved groundless. German and French democracies have 
leaned toward socialism, but American democracy is grounded 
upon individual liberty, for which our forefathers so steadfastly 
fought. Public sentiment in this country has ever set strongly 
in favor of law and order. This was shown at the time of the 
Pullman or Debs strike in Chicago in 1894. Before that now 
historic outbreak, its leaders, who expected to start a revolution, 
claimed that 80 per cent. of the people were with them, but the 
sequel showed that less than 15 per cent. were in accord with 
their methods. When a Democratic President cailed a halt to 
riot and destruction of property, he was promptly and over- 
whelmingly sustained by the whole country. 

In the future, as in the past, outbreaks may occur, accom- 
panied by lawlessness and disorder. More than two hundred 
millions of dollars are now being expended in New York in the 
construction of municipal and railroad tunnels, and in other 
public or quasi-public improvements ; and probably proportionate 
amounts in other industrial and commercial centers. Hundreds 
of thousands of men, mostly of foreign birth or descent, are 
employed in this work. When these undertakings are complete, 
and, by reason of the exhaustion of the funds available for such 
enterprises, or by reason of financial depression, others are not 
commenced, many of the men will be thrown out of employment, 
and there will doubtless be suffering, discontent, and disturb- 
ances. The situation will afford the professional agitators their 
real opportunity; and the sentimental socialists—strong in 
sympathy, weak in judgment, long in theory, short in practice 
—are paving the way to make the outcome as disastrous as 
as possible. 

The preachers and prophets of socialism and disorder have 
come to this country generally from Germany; of anarchy and 
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nihilism, from Italy and Russia. Their followers are largely drawn 
from the foreign elements of our society, but, with a better 
knowledge of American institutions, the numbers of these tend 
constantly to decrease. The socialistic leaders complain bitterly 
that American workingmen have up to the present time, been 
slow to conform to their doctrines. Herr Kerchner, a socialistic 
delegate from this country to the recent socialistic congress in 
Paris, said in his report: “If the class-spirit is at last aroused 
among workingmen of America, it is owing to German immi- 
grants; the latter are indefatigable in their task of organizing 
the stll blind masses.’’ The great bulk of our socialistic literature 
is of foreign authorship. Six of our most radical daily news- 
papers are printed in the German language. America is leading 
the world in industrial and social progress, and has no more need 
to go to Germany or Russia for social doctrines, the outgrowth 
of other times and other conditions, than for worthless machinery. 

Most of the radical socialistic propaganda of the day, under 
various names, are reproductions of theories put forward cen- 
turies ago. The usual accessories of their agitation have been 
attacks upon religion, patriotism, and the family.* Pope Leo 
XIII., speaking of the inequalities of which socialists complain, 
in his encyclical letter says: 

To remedy these evils the socialists, working on the poor man’s envy of 
the rich, endeavor to destroy private property and maintain that individual 
possessions should become the common property of all, to be administered 
by the state or municipal bodies. But their proposals are so clearly futile for 
all practical purposes that, if they were carried out, the workingman himself 
would be among the first to suffer. Moreover, they are emphatically unjust, 
because they would rob the lawful possessor, bring the state into a sphere 
that is not its own, and cause complete confusion in the country. 

If there is any one thing that a study of humanity has demon- 
strated, it is that countries in which law has been most respected 
and most efficiently administered, private rights most guarded, 
individual effort and individual talent most encouraged, have, in 


* Marx, the father of socialism, in his treatise on Secret Society in Switzerland, 
said: “We shall do well if we stir hatred and contempt against all existing institu- 
tions; we make war against all prevailing ideas of religion, of the state, of country, 
of patriotism. The idea of God is the keystone of perverted civilization; the true 


root of liberty, of equality, of culture, is atheism.” 
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all that makes for human progress, far outstripped those in which 
socialistic and revolutionary ideas have predominated. In com- 
munities where the industrious are constantly liable to be robbed 
of the fruits of their labors there is little inducement to save, and 
capital seeks other fields of investment and enterprise. 

Desmolins, in his noted book Anglo-Saxon Superiority, says: 
‘‘Socialistic countries are the poorest, weakest, and most back- 
ward of any in the world.” 

Political demagogues and socialistic speakers delight to pic- 
ture the ills of society and to portray to the toilers some utopian 
plan which is to remove the inequalities of fortune, supply all 
their wants, and administer to their pleasures, with but little care 
or labor on their own part.’ They will not admit that there has 
been any improvement, and, without offering proof, assert that 
the benefits of progress are more and more confined to a few, 
that the masses are forced into deeper and deeper poverty, and 
that the chances of making a living are growing more and more 
uncertain. 

Now, let us examine briefly into the actual conditions, past 
and present. It is true that a few enormous fortunes have been 
accumulated, and these have attracted much attention. In the 
meantime the number of moderate fortunes and the number of 


fairly well-to-do people has increased, relatively, faster. In 


regard to the assertion, so often disproved, that the “rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer,’”’ Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in 
The Elements of Practical Sociology, says: ‘‘The doctrine is a 
false and misleading one; to the investigator the real statement 
should be, the rich are growing richer; many more people than 
formerly are growing rich, and the poor are growing better off.” 
Mr. William H. Mallock and Sir Robert Giffen, after most care- 
ful examination of statistics as to the respective amounts of 
wealth distributed to the various classes, say that, in England, 
the greater part of the enormous gains of the last fifty years has 

* Lecky, the English historian, in Democracy and Liberty, in speaking of Ameri- 
can politics, says: “If the poorest, most ignorant, and most numerous class can be 


persuaded to hate the smaller class and to vote solely for the purpose of injuring 
them, the party manager will have achieved his end.” 
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gone to the masses. The average of earnings of each man in 
this country has been more than doubled in the last forty 


years. 

We have to go back only a few generations to find in Euro- 
pean countries the toilers living on the brink of starvation. 
Passing down through recent decades, we find in England and 
this country unmistakable improvement in the condition of the 


masses. The wages of almost all classes have risen, and the 
purchasing power of money has, with a few temporary excep- 
tions, increased; the hours of labor are fewer, and the conditions 
surrounding work have been made more pleasant and healthful; 
the means of education, amusement, and recreation are greatly 
extended. Savings banks— depositors and deposits— have 
shown a steady growth. The houses in which the masses live 
are better, and are constantly increasing in comfort and value. 
Children, generally, pass to a higher grade of labor than that of 
their fathers. The voting power of the poorest man is equal 
to that of the richest. Political power is in the hands of the 
masses. 

While wages have greatly advanced, the rate of interest on 
capital has decreased nearly one-half. Mr. Goschen, the Eng- 
lish financier, has announced that the interest rate on consols 
will be 24% per cent. by 1904. Some of the recent issues of the 
United States securities pay less than this; at current market 
quotations they now pay only about 17% per cent.—less than 
one-half the rate paid twenty-five years ago. 

In regard to the deplorable destitution and misery in our 
large cities, statistics, careful investigations, and observations 
show that the percentage of the very poor has not increased in 
the last few years, and that their conditions are not worse, 
although a few, contrasted with the well-to-do, may appear to 
be so. In London the population has tripled in the last seventy 
years, while the number of paupers remains about the same. 
The population of Chicago has more than tripled since 1876, 
and the number of the very poor and destitute has less than 
doubled. In the consideration of this vital question agitators, 
and sometimes charitably disposed persons, overlook the welfare 
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of the seventy millions and concentrate their thoughts upon the 
seven millions, or 10 per cent. 

Poverty cannot be abolished by philanthropy alone, nor by 
leading men to depend upon the state or some new social order ; 
but it may be lessened and alleviated by lifting men to a higher 
level of intelligence and efficiency. 

Overcrowding in certain callings and professions is responsible 
for many of the hardships and inequalities complained of. Clerks 
are frequently underpaid. The man who sells shoes receives 
perhaps half as much as the man who makes them. The poor 
shop girl gets three or four dollars a week, and her sister, the 
cook, six or seven dollars a week and a home (equivalent to nine 
or ten dollars); while her cousin, the seamstress, with some 
knowledge of dressmaking, may earn twelve to eighteen dollars 
a week. The stable man earns a dollar a day; and his brother, 
who has learned his trade well, may make five to six dollars a 
day, by shoeing horses at union rates. Many a lawyer has to 
struggle for his bread, while the abler and better-known man 
makes his $25,000 a year. The same may be said of the doctor, 
and of many other professions and callings. But is the whole 
social system to be indicted on such charges? If too many come 
into a trade, society cannot guarantee to all the same wages as 
might be secured where their services were needed. Where there 
is a surplus of capital the rates of interest decline. If all the 
young men of a community were to take up the study of law or 
of medicine, while they might become good lawyers and physi- 
cians, they would probably earn less than the man employed in 
raising vegetables. There need be nothing to prevent these men 
from engaging in the cultivation of cabbage, but many of them 
would probably become socialists and ask the state to pare off, 
from the earnings of those who were engaged in supplying the 
world’s actual wants, for their benefit, or to enact laws enjoining 
a wider employment of lawyers and doctors and the payment of 
larger fees. 

The demand for labor, in this country, is generally in 
excess of the supply. The more skilled and efficient workmen 
are seldom out of employment or poorly paid. Those who 
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suffer, who are poorly paid, imposed upon, preyed upon by 
sweaters, misled by agitators, and easily stirred up to disorder, 
are generally lacking in physical strength, intelligence, or skill. 

Never has there been a more profound sympathy among the 
best and most intelligent citizens of all classes for the hardships 
and sufferings of the poor, and never before was so much being 
done to improve the condition of the employed class, as at the 
present time. 

During the last ten or twelve years more than sixteen hundred 
laws bearing upon labor and industrial questions have been 
enacted in the forty-eight states and territories. Most of these 
have been constructive and along the line of progress, in solving 
industrial problems, in affirming individual liberty, and in pro- 
tecting class from class and individuals from individuals. Some, 
secured through demagogic influences, may be said to be retro- 
gressive —tending to undermine individual liberty, and destroy 
equality of rights by giving special privileges, rights, or exemp- 
tions to one class over another. 

Of late, especially in the far West, there has grown up an 
exaggerated belief in the power of legislation to do all kind of 
things —to change the laws of nature and of human nature, to 
place the incompetent, the intemperate, the idle, and the improv- 
ident on the same plane as the able, the temperate, the indus- 
trious, and the thrifty, in the competition of life. Neither laws, 
charters, nor ordinances, however wisely devised, can insure 
industrial harmony and prosperity unless founded upon principles 
of justice and sustained by a sound, enlightened public sentiment. 

It is recognized that present social and industrial conditions 
are susceptible of vast improvement. It cannot be claimed that 
all employers treat their employees fairly or justly. Great mer- 
chants and manufacturers are too often dominated by cruel 
commercialism, and entirely wrapped up in money, selfishness, 
and egotism. Not a few of the rich make a foolish display, and 
a wasteful, frivolous, corrupting use of their wealth. The inor- 
dinate greed of great corporations furnishes a basis for many of 
the current socialistic arguments. The sins of a relatively few 
endanger the welfare of all, and are largely responsible for the 
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rumbling of unrest that is everywhere heard. On the other hand, 


it cannot be said that all workingmen are honest, consistent, 
temperate, and industrious. Professor Sombart, a philosophical 
socialistic writer, speaks of the ‘“‘arrogance of wealth,” and also 
calls trade unions “exclusive, narrow, brutal toward those 
beneath them —toward four-fifths of the outsiders—the poorer 
classes of workmen.””? 

It is generally recognized that unions have an important and, | 
on the whole, a beneficent function in economic development, 
but the true friends of labor most deeply deplore the violence, \ 
cruelty, and wanton waste that follow in the wake of ill-advised 
agitation, the restriction of apprentices, and the limitation of | 
production, by which the amount available for distribution is 
lessened and all suffer. 

Summing up, it may be asserted that we have, in this country, 
under a fairly harmonious working of the existing order, gained 
the mastery of modern production, increased the earnings of 
workingmen, raised all classes to a higher level of general com- 
fort; have broadened the avenues through which the employed 
become employers, the dependent independent; have made edu- 
cation common. and, nearer than any other nation, maintained 
equal justice between the strong and the weak, the rich and the 
poor; have endowed men with nobler altruism, and dotted the 
land all over with great institutions for the elevation and amelio- 
ration of the conditions of the people. It must be apparent to 
the most casual student of social problems that our country’s 
continued contributions to the cause of human progress depend 
largely upon the good-will, real community of interests, and 
harmonious activities of its people; and to invoke and cultivate 
the spirit of envy, class prejudice, hate, and anarchy must 
inevitably tend to undermine the foundation upon which our 


institutions rest. 
WILLIAM A. GILEs. 


* Socialism, p. 79. 
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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
III. THE UNIT OF INVESTIGATION. 


In Bunyan’s allegory the pilgrims to the Celestial City find, 
even at the very gateway of heaven, a little wicket that admits to 
a path leading down to hell. In like manner the student of society, 
after he has traversed the theological and the metaphysical meth- 
ods of explaining his facts, and has attained to the very threshold 
of the scientific method, finds innocent-looking side-paths that 
lead off into the waste. Two of these—the analogical and the 
genetic interpretations— have been pointed out in the last paper. 
I now propose to show how one wanders off into the wilderness 
by adopting a wrong unit of investigation. 

That bizarre forerunner of sociology, the philosophy of his- 
tory, assumed that the experiences of a particular society—Sicily 
or Poland, for example—are but parts of a single mighty process. 
The life of humanity —or at least of occidental humanity —can 
be brought under a single formula. History is a swelling stream 
formed of the confluence of many tributaries, all taking their 
rise within the limits of a single vast basin. To explain history 
as Bossuet would explain it, is to discover the goal of the whole 
process and the contributory action of each of the various parts. 

The widening of the ethnological horizon, however, kept 
bringing into view other valleys traversed by other streams. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of currents of social development were 
discovered —no Father of Waters, it is true, like the flood that 
bears along us occidental millions, but still rivers having a source 
and a direction of their own. All the variety the philosophers 
of history could get came from tracing up some tributary of the 
occidental current, the Etruscan, the Egyptian, Phoenician, or 
Hebrew culture. But we have found many independent streams 
of civilization, such as the Peruvian, Cambodian, Mayan, and 
Chinese civilizations. What of the Ashantees, the Damaras, the 
Bantu, the Aztecs, the Amerinds, the Samoyeds, the numerous 
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hill tribes of India, or the little human clusters in the islets of 
Oceania? What of the Japanese, the Javanese, the Coreans, the 
Afghans? What of the early Celts, the Germans, the Slavs, the 
tribes of the Caucasus? Each of these has a development and 
a fate of its own; and if its language, its arts, or its speculations 
be partly borrowed, it nevertheless passes through stages of 
industry, law, and government which are determined by local 
and special conditions and not by foreign influences. Here are 
(or rather were, for some have sunk into the sand, and others 
have emptied into larger rivers) so many social streams, each 
with its own slope and cataracts and fluctuations betraying 
nothing of the ebb and flood we have gauged in the Nile of our 
European civilization. 

It is the signal merit of Mr. Spencer that, like Aristotle, he per- 
ceived that humanity has toiled upward in separate bands and along 
many paths. By heavily ballasting his sociological theses with 
facts gathered from numerous remote and outlandish societies, by 
sternly denying us the panoramic effects so dear to the philoso- 
phers of history, he broke the spell of the near, and taught us how 
vast and how varied is the field of social evolution. It is now clear 
toall that theindependent linguistic, religious, political, and domes- 
tic evolutions brought to light are sufficiently numerous to afford 
a fair basis for comparison and induction. By assembling facts of 
a given kind from every society past and present of which we 
have any knowledge, Letourneau has been able to build up his 
great studies in marriage, slavery, commerce, education, and 
religion. These, although they are not sociology, are so many 
collections of sorted materials ready to the hand of the inductive 
sociologist. 

In the last paper it was shown how futile is the endeavor to 
establish laws of succession based on the parallelism in all socie- 
ties of any special development, ¢. g., domestic or political, taken 
in its entirety. Since there is but one sequence of this sort for 
each society, the number of cases cannot exceed the number of 
societies; but as the known societies are under very dissimilar 
conditions, their particular developments are not sufficiently 
parallel to yield a valid law of succession. The error here lies 
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in taking too large a unit. To reach inductively true laws of suc- 
cession, we have only to pass to the little series of transforma- 
tions that occur repeatedly in the life of a single society. Such 
are the consecutive changes by which a luxury becomes a conven- 
tional necessity, a difference in means becomes a difference in 
status, an elective head becomes a hereditary head, a usurping 
dynasty becomes legitimate, an innovation becomes orthodoxy, a 
custom becomes a right, a vice becomes a sin. Such is the cycle 
that lies between two conquests or two economic crises, or two 
revivals of religion. Thus from numerous cases it is possible to 
formulate the normal development of an innovation or a fashion, 
to declare what is typical in the formation of a myth, the fixa- 
tion of a tradition, the canonization of a hero, or the assimilation 
of an immigrant. 

In social life there are indeed ricorst, only they are much more 
minute and numerous than Vico supposed. It is only the petty 
phenomenon that is often repeated. The bane of sociology has 
been the employment of large units, the comparison en 6d/oc 
instead of the comparison en détail. Parallels have been drawn 
between the English Revolution and the French Revolution, 
between Czsar’s usurpation and Napoleon’s, between classic 
society and modern society, between England and Carthage, 
between the Roman empire and the British. We have, further- 
more, the supposed similarity of all nations with the same form 
of government, of all civilizations developed in the same climatic 
zone. 

Tarde is perfectly right when he says: ‘This attempt to con- 
fine social facts within lines of development, which would compel 
then to repeat themselves en masse with merely insignificant 
variations, has hitherto been the chief pitfall of sociology.” 
Advance there will not be until, renouncing the comparison of a 
few huge and only superficially integrated complexes of phe- 
nomena—such as nations, epochs, and civilizations — we conde- 
scend to compare and group together numbers of small and 
elementary social facts. Instead of generalizing on the basis of 
a few gross and fanciful resemblances, we ought to generalize 
on the basis of numerous minute and exact resemblances. Just 
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as the scientific classification of plants and animals founded on 
the minute evidences of relationship in cells and organs super- 
sedes the classification based on broad superficial characteristics, 
so every step toward a true science of society removes us farther 
from those groupings of social facts which appeal to the tyro. 
It is better to look for the common features of crowds or gentes, 
or secret societies, or mining camps, than to compare nations. 
It is better to draw parallels between systems of kinship or 
tenures of land, than between civilizations. Still better is it 
from the inspection of many cases of the same kind to arrive at 
general conceptions or laws concerning imitation or discussion 
or compromise. 

What would have been the fate of economics if it had conceived 
itself as Comparative Industry, if it had contented itself with 
drawing parallels between national economies? Economics has 
become a true science because within the same national economy 
it has found hundreds of commodities, of establishments, of mar- 
kets, of prices, of bargains, of individual acts of saving, or invest- 
ment, or readjustment. Sociology, likewise, in order to arrive 
at universals, must penetrate from the mass to the molecule. It 
must select some simple relation or interaction and pursue it 
through all the infinite variety of its manifestations. From 
detecting vague and superficial analogies among a small number 
of complex wholes it must pass to the discovery of true and 
deep-lying resemblances among a large number of simple ele- 
mentary facts. 

The contrasts that first attract the notice of students of society 
are no less ambitious and sweeping than we have found the 
resemblances to be. St. Augustine makes the history of humanity 
turn on the antithesis of the Pre-Christian and the Post-Christian 
epochs, Bossuet on the contrast of the Chosen People with the 
heathen peoples, Cousin on the opposition of the Finite and the 
Infinite. Among the crude attempts at the differentiation of 
social phenomena are Hegel’s balancing of Orient against Occi- 
dent, Renan’s opposition of Semite and Aryan, St. Simon’s alter- 
nation of organic with critical periods in the life of society, 
Buckle’s broad contrast of the Asian with the European environ- 
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ment, Benloew’s division of history into periods ruled respect- 
ively by the ideals of the Beautiful, the Good, and the True. 
Even the clairvoyant Marx opposes to a social Past, dominated 
by class struggle, a classless, strifeless Future under the col- 
lectivist régime. Living exemplars of this way of treating things 
are Mr. Kidd, with his polarity of ‘‘Western” with “ Ancient” 
civilization, and (on a much higher plane) Mr. Brooks Adams, 
whose fondness for pivotal events and moments causes him to 
see in history, not the sinuosities of a stream, but the zigzag path 
of the lightning. 

A great stride is taken when it is perceived that many broad 
contrasts of periods, races, and civilizations resolve themselves 
on closer inspection into simply a more or less of contrasted 
social phenomena, which are found in varying proportions with 
every people and at every period. Why should we with St. Simon 
oppose so sharply organic and critical epochs, when the essential 
contrast is between organic and critical fendencies, which coexist 
in every society? Why confront the “Age of Authority” with 
the ‘Age of Reason,” when the two principles are found oper- 
ating side by side in every community and bringing forth fruits 
each after its kind? Why with Maine and Bagehot fare afield 
to contrast Stationary and Progressive peoples, when progressive 
and unprogressive types are all about us, and without leaving our 
own time, or even our own town, we can fathom the principal 
conditions of stagnation and progress? Even Mr. Spencer’s 
antithesis of militant and industrial societies resolves itself, see- 
ing that hardly any society is wholly the one or the other, into 
the contrasts in effects between militant activities and industrial 
activities. 

The diametrical oppositions that should figure in sociology 
are such unlikenesses as conflict and compromise, competition 
and combination, class struggle and social solidarity, status and 
contract, coercive co-operation and voluntary co-operation, imi- 
tation and innovation, custom and fashion, persecution and 
toleration, rural life and city life, honorific employments and 
humilific employments, pecuniary occupations and industrial 
occupations, the leisure class and the productive class, the 
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self-supporting and the pauper, interest groupings and likeness 
groupings, differentiation and assimilation. These dateless and 
placeless antitheses that appear not once but continually, not 
between societies but within the same society, and so frequently 
that the society or the epoch often derives its distinctive charac- 
ter simply from the numerical preponderance of the one term of 
the antithesis over the other—these are the proper construction 
materials of a science. 

As it has been with resemblances and contrasts, so has it been 
with causes. 

The theocratic philosophy of history predicated for all events 
of consequence a single cause, namely, the Divine Purpose. 
Then came metaphysicians such as Hegel, who detected behind 
history the Idea striving to realize itself, and Cousin, who sup- 
posed each nation to embody a particular idea, so that war is 
simply the violent collision of Antagonistic Ideas. Akin to this 
is the theory of a national or racial “genius,” which so domi- 
nates all the individuals of a given nation or race that they 
cannot think or act save conformably to it. Even today large 
vague terms such as “Christianity,” ‘‘democracy,”’ and ‘evolu- 
tion’’ are constantly used as if they stood for primary history- 
making forces. 

When sociologists, emerging at last from the metaphysical 
into the positive stage, began to come upon real and ultimate 
forces, they erred by recognizing only a few large causes. Envt- 
ronment is a true factor, but who nowadays would take continents 
as unit areas of characterization, as did Guyot, Draper, and 
Buckle? It is now perceived that within the four corners of a 
country are several distinct muz/zeuzx, each sculpturing the souls of 
its denizens in its own way. ace is a true factor, but instead of 
definite race-areas — Latin, Teutonic, Slavic—identified broadly 
with the domain of a particular family of nationalities or lan- 
guages, we have come to recognize in the European population 
three ethnic types, mingled in every conceivable proportion and 
crossed in every possible way. The individual is a true factor, 
but there is little of value in the Great-Man theory, which sets 
up a Hero for each epoch or movement and subjects multi- 
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tudes of men through centuries to the spell of his purpose or 
ideal. For every genius whose name is remembered a hundred 
minor innovators have fallen into oblivion. As for the leader, 
he accomplishes nothing without the consent of the led. 

There are, in brief, as many causes to a social phenomenon as 
there are human wills involved. Every free individual is a cause. 
If, nevertheless, it is possible to discern large and simple factors 
behind human affairs, it is because a few omnipresent needs or 
conditions or influences incline many wills in the same direc- 
tion. Just as a wave passes over a wheat-field because the breeze 
strikes and bends every stalk, so a historical movement occurs 
because a common desire, dread, confidence, or admiration shapes 
the choices of multitudes of men. For the ultimate cause of a 
social manifestation must be motive or something that can affect 
motive. 

The more minute the fact or relation we study, the more fre- 
quent will be the cases of its occurrence, and the more likely 
they are to be so similar that they can be treated as equivalents. 
The adoption of elementary units will therefore hasten the advent 
of the day when, by the simple counting of cases, we can measure 
the degree of agreement or repugnance between one kind of 
social phenomenon and another, or between a social phenomenon 
and a physical, vital, or psychical phenomenon. Only recently we 
have gotten new light by counting suicides, conversions, and 
lynchings. In time we shall tabulate feuds, mobs, insurrections, 
riots, revivals, custom imitations, mode imitations, race inter- 
marriages, etc. The statistical method, which enables us to 
measure social phenomena exactly and to substitute quantitative 
truths for qualitative, is an ideal instrument of precision, and is 
certainly destined to be applied to sociological problems in ways 
yet undreamed of. 

‘‘But what of the historical method?’’ I hear it said. “If 
you insist on the simple, how can you utilize the critical occa- 
sions, the momentous events, the dramatic facts furnished by the 
historian ?” 

‘History repeats itself.” ‘History never exactly repeats 
itself.” Here are two truths, the one the corner-stone of soci- 
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ology, the other just as surely the basis of a science of history. 
There is a notion abroad that the scientific historian turns out 
partly generalized matter, whereas the sociologist turns out wholly 
generalized matter. The truth is the two men do not usually 
deal with the same materials and, when they do, they handle 
them differently. 

Sociology is one of the abstract sciences. The sociologist 
aims to rise from particular cases to general terms which he can 
employ in formulating generalizations and laws. He wants not 
unique facts, but recurrent facts, for which he can frame a con- 
cept that shall neglect details and emphasize common properties. 
The facts he uses are in many cases too numerous and too insig- 
nificant to attract even the notice of the historian. Take, for 
instance, the data that seem to warrant the generalization that 
every new article of consumption is prised for its prestige before it is 
prized for its utility. So far as they are not thrust upon us by 
common observation, they are gleaned from myths, literature, 
biography, descriptions of manners, records of travel, etc., from 
anywhere almost save the stately page of history! 

History is not, as many suppose, the quarry to which sociolo- 
gists resort for their material. The records of the past—its 
monuments, survivals, legends, documents—are the common 
quarry for both historian and sociologist. The former explores 
them for events, i. ¢., things that occur only once, and are definite 
as regards date, place, and person. The latter prizes most the 
humble facts of repetition, which interest the historian only at 
those rare intervals when he interrupts the current of his narra- 
tive to exhibit the state or transformations of domestic life, man- 
ners, industry, law, or religion. 

The iridescent personages, deeds, situations, and scenes that 
most engross the historian and justify his purple patches—the 
impeachment of Hastings, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the death of Mirabeau, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
battle of Waterloo, the siege of Leyden, the sack of Magdeburg, 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the Diet of Worms—these are 
intractable to the sociologist until abstraction has been made of 
the particular in them. Ere he can use them he must fade their 
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brilliant tints to sober colors. On the other hand, he is intent 
on those numerous and minute occurrences which record them- 
selves in the movement or redistribution of population, the 
changes in the tenure or tillage of land, the shifting of routes 
and markets, the rise of cities, the multiplication of wants, the 
accumulation of capital, the growth of organization, the rearrange- 
ment of classes, the alteration of standards, the hardening of 
dogmas, or the mutations of opinion. 

These dull-hued materials, while they do not lend themselves 
to picturesque narrative, while they lack the epic or dramatic 
flavor of riots, battles, sieges and pageants, are the only kind 
of stuff from which we can distil general truths or laws. This is 
why, as we turn the pages of the best sociological writing of 
today, we see so few proper nouns, we are struck with the dearth 
of allusion to dates, places, persons, or events. The phenomena 
explained are so common that everyone is familiar with them, 
and so numerous that none of them ever attains the dignity of 
a historical event. 

If history really repeated itself, every historian would be a 
sociologist in the gristle. But the life of a people is not like 
a game of bowls, where the pins are set up again and again. It 
is rather a drama in many acts and scenes. Centuries, dynasties, 
rulers, parliaments, always differ, and this individual quality is 
the staple of the historian. He does not disown the particular, 
he does not shut his eyes to all but the common quality in his 
facts, in order therewith to build a general notion. He clings 
to the particular, whereas the sociologist cancels out the par- 
ticular. The historian who aspires to be “ scientific’? —rather 
than a mere chronicler or “ttérateur—is eager to know causes, to 
find the connection of events with one another and with their 
underlying conditions, to fuse a complex of many individual 
facts into a characterization that will give you the Reformation 
or the Victorian Era in a nutshell. But with all his bird’s-eye 
views of nations and of epochs, he never ventures on a /aw, 
lest he should therewith divorce himself from his subject-matter, 
which is always unique. 

The sociologist, on the contrary, pursuing as he does the 
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same ideal as the natural scientist, has no use for the fact that 
occurs but once, unless, by driving out of it that which is indi- 
vidual, he can break it up into familiar components. For him, 
the Neronian, Decian, Diocletian, Albigensian, Waldensian, and 
Hussite persecutions disappear as historical events in order to 
yield up to sociology something in the way of general notion or 
statement with respect to religious persecution. The crusades 
are too unique to furnish a law of crusades. But they may con- 
tribute to the framing of concepts or truths under such rubrics 
as crowd psychology, co-operation, colonization, race-struggle, 


cross-fertilization of cultures, etc. 


Just as the Ionic philosophers sought to resolve the universe 
into a primitive element— matter, water, fire or air—so the 
thinkers of ten or twenty years ago imagined a single elementary 
fact, which should be to sociology what the molecule is to physics 
and the cell to biology. Some held contract to be the character- 
istic social fact; others, mutual aid and the division of labor. On 
the one hand, conflict was held to be the essential social process; 
on the other, zamitation was brought forward as the distinctive fact 
antedating all co-operaticn or contract. Finally it was insisted 
that at the bottom of every social phenomenon lies the constraint 
of the individual by conventions and institutions. 

Now, there never has been a good reason for supposing we 
shall be able to reduce everything social to a single element. 
The straining for an elementary social fact was really due to the 
desire of the best minds to break away from the deadening 
clutches of the organic analogy. The society-is-an-organism 
philosophy drew social phenomena into such close relations with 
vital phenomena that sociology had not room to live. Hence, 
the restless casting about for that in society which differentiates 
it from the organism, for some quality in social phenomena 
which is specific. Now that the analogy incubus has been shaken 
off, there is no reason to look for a single elementary social fact. 
When the assay is completed, at the bottom of the crucible will 
probably be found several ultimates. 

What, now, are the final units of investigation in sociology? 
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We cannot take the individual as our unit unless we rob 
anthropology of z¢s unit. Only a part of man—the spiritual 
part—is molded by association. He gets hungry, tired, or 
sleepy as a man, not as a soctus. Many of his instincts, cravings, 
and thoughts are pre-social, or, if you prefer, extra-social. 
Like the walls of old castles that have weathered into oneness 
with the cliff, the socialized part of us is so weathered that you 
can hardly tell where it leaves off and temperament or individu- 
ality begins. It is certain, nevertheless, we cannot reduce the 
whole man to a “cell” in a “‘social organism.’’ Some of us do 
get printed with the full design of our time and tribe. But most 
of us take the pattern only in spots, and there are, moreover, 
eccentrics and recalcitrants who utterly refuse to be drawn in 
between the social rollers. 

Nor can we take as our unit the “social organ,” meaning 
thereby the functional group. So long as division of labor was 
regarded as the leading feature of society, it was natural to be 
chiefly interested in the co-ordinated groups of workers, fighters, 
or directors. But it has come to be perceived that there are 
many groups which can in no sense be said to fulfil in society an 
office analogous to that of an organ ina living body. Along- 
side of their functional groupings, men are found associated into 
guilds, corporations and parties, bound together by a community 
of aims, and striving each to gain an advantage at the expense 
of the rest. Nor is this all. Besides these interest groups, we 
recognize in classes, castes, and sects dikeness groups, held 
together by the consciousness of kind. Beyond them we may 
distinguish natural groups, such as family and neighborhood, and 
fortuitous groups, such as crowd or public. 

In truth, people are ever clasping and unclasping hands, 
uniting now for a day, now for life. Could we run history 
through a kinetoscope, we should see groups forming, dissolv- 
ing, and re-forming, like the figures of dancers on the floor of a 
ball-room. What, then, is more natural than to conclude: ‘The 
group is the true unit of investigation in sociology”? 

Now, whoever will acquaint us with the genesis, development, 
and maintenance of all kinds of groups will lead us far, very far, 
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toward our goal. But social bonds appear in redations, as well as 
in groupings. Here are friends, comrades, partners determining 
one another. Here is a nexus between apostle and disciple, 
leader and follower, principal and agent, pastor and layman, 
liege and vassal. To set forth the content of the various typical 
relations that exist or have existed is surely a duty of the 
sociologist. 

Even group and relation do not exhaust the aspects of social 
life. These are objective facts. They evince themselves in 
behavior, and there is no reason why our neigbors on Mars 
this planet if their telescopes are 


might not study them on 
are subjective facts that solicit the 


strong enough. But there 
attention of the sociologist. A rubric must be provided for the 
mythologies, sciences, and arts erected by the joint efforts of 
men, and for the conventions precipitated from their inter- 
action. 

There are some who think to unite the subjective with the 
objective facts by adopting as their unit the zmstitution. But this, 
too, is narrowing. Intent on the institution sociologists have 
neglected temporary groupings like the crowd, and so raised up 
a swarm of crowd psychologists, who make sport of their institu- 
tional lore. They have also neglected illicit social formations, 
such as have not received the baptism of social recognition and 
approval. To the scientific eye your Camorra or Mafia, your 
furtive gang of criminals or “combine” of boodlers, is as inter- 
esting and significant as a College of Cardinals or a Supreme 
Court. But the institutional bias scorns them, and so writers on 
government have enlarged on the parts and organs duly con- 
stituted and presented to the public view, and have ignored the 
veiled apparatus of parties, caucuses, rings, machines and bosses, 
that work the mechanism in front of the curtain. Only recently 
have political scientists shown a disposition to explore the real 
springs and forces behind the government. 

There is, moreover, a distinction between institution and struc- 
ture the neglect of which has created much confusion. An insti- 
tution is a grouping or relation that is sanctioned or permitted 
by society. The actual may or may not conform to the sanctioned. 
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The polyandry of our great cities, however rife, is not an institu- 
tion. The monogamic union, however rare, would be, neverthe- 
less, an institution. Spencer, confounding monogamy de jure 
with monogamy de facto is unable to find ‘that social progress 
and progress toward a higher type of family life are uniformly 
connected.” Had he drawn the above distinction, he would 
have viewed the pairing family of the Veddahs and other low 
types as a fact, but not an institution. ‘Property,’ too, is used 
in both senses. Sometimes it designates ‘things possessed ;” 
sometimes it means “a conventional right to things.”’ As an 
institution, property is certainly a subjective fact, to-wit, a gen- 
eral willingness to enforce by social sanctions a man’s claim to 
things that have come to him in approved ways. 

Again, if the institution is the thing to be explained, the 
ground is cut from underneath the lower human and sub-human 
sociology. For in a group of animals we find interactions, 
modes of mutual aid, habits of co-operation, etc. But do we 
find modes of life with a collective sanction annexed? Can we 
detect authorized relations imposed by the community upon 
reluctant members ? 

Since not only our relations to others are matters of social 
surveillance, but also our private life, some suggest that we 
adopt the soctal imperative as the unit. Now, an institution is a 
sanctioned relation; an imperative is a sanctioned action or 
belief. But in addition to these there exist important untformities 
of belief, action, or feeling, which are in no wise binding on the 
individual. Imitation, or the influence of a common environ- 
ment, extends through a population great planes of knowledge, 
opinion, or desire, which support the forms of collective life. 
Upon these platforms of common opinion or common will are 
erected imperatives and institutions. It is true that a uniformity 
of any kind tends to stiffen into a convention, tends even to 
develop the hard cutting edge of a social imperative. It is true 
that the prevalent tends to become the uniform, the uniform the 
expected, the expected the obligatory, the obligatory the com- 
pulsory. Still Durkheim is not warranted in enlarging the term 
‘‘institution”’ so as to include myths, dogmas, legends, languages, 
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arts,and sciences. Not until these planes extend themselves by 
constraint is it proper to term them institutions. 

Moreover, unless we include the wntformity among our units, 
we shall have no place for the phenomena of crowds, since the 
social nature of these agglomerations is too undetermined to 
leave a precipitate in the form of an imperative or institution. 
Durkheim, indeed, sets these crowd-unanimities apart as ‘social 
currents.” It seems better, however, to bring them under the 
rubric of untformities. 


The five units so far favorably considered — groups, relations, 
institutions, imperatives, uniformities—are products. They pre- 
cede the individual and they survive him. To the onlooker they 
appear as gods or fates, molding the lives and disposing over 
the destinies of ordinary men. Nevertheless, they have all arisen 
at some time out of the actions and interactions of men. To 
understand their genesis we must ascend to that primordial fact 
known as the social process. 

Take, for instance, a social uniformity. In what ways may it 
originate? It may arise through exposure to similar external 
influences, such as climate or occupation. It may come about 
through the propagation of an idea or a practice from person to 
person, from class to class. It may be due to “vansmission within 
the family, or to identity of tnstruction. It may come from the 
ortentation of many minds by a common shock or experience. It 
may come from the fascination of the Many by the One, or from 
the intimidation of the One by the Many. At the beginning, 
then, of every uniformity may be found a process, which occurs 
according to law. 

Certain influences have conspired to divert the attention of 
social investigators from processes. The product uprears itself 
like the mast of a ship or the steeple of a church. Here is the 
institution—primogeniture, /ex falionts, trial by jury —huge, con- 
spicuous, enduring. We inspect it, handle it, describe it, but 
neglect the generative process, that which Emerson terms ‘the 
quick cause before which all forms flee as the driven snows, itself 
secret, its works driven before it in flocks and multitudes.” 
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Mr. Spencer, in his Descriptive Sociology, has listed the institu- 
tions and structures of vanished peoples, these being the hard, 
durable parts of a society, that can most easily be recovered 
from the records. But of the processes that brought them forth 
we have no hint. Just as the cave breccia yields us fossil bones, 
but not fossil flesh, so the past renders up its institutions, but 
not its social life. Mr. Spencer, attacking the problems of social 
evolution—rather those of socionomy— had to work much with 
bygone societies, and hence missed many processes which later 
observers have detected in the life about us. This is why he 
makes his institutions arise and evolve almost without the inter- 
vention of the human will. His phraseology seems to endow 
them with inherent tendencies to become this or that. 

A product is, moreover, discovered sooner than the process 
that lies behind it. It is easy to perceive that the commonplace 
person is what he is by reason of the culture and conventions 
which have surrounded him from childhood, But it is difficult 
to rend the veil that enshrouds these elements and detect how 
they themselves arose out of the initiatives and interactions of 
bygone men. Just as anatomy was developed long before 
embryology, so the presence of deposits of collective thought 
and action was perceived long before the chemistry by which 
they were precipitated. Professor Durkheim’s case well illus- 
trates this point. Here is a thinker who realizes vividly the 
constraint exercised upon the individual by the plexus of social 
forms about him, yet stands helpless before the task of explain- 
ing just how these forms came to be. 

The study of products to the neglect of processes leads men 
to impute to an institution a kind of individuality, to imagine 
that it is endowed with a vitality of its own and endures until 
this life-force has departed from it. For instance, the origin of 
the stigma currently attaching to manual labor is attributed to 
remote servile conditions, and its presence here is ascribed to 
vis inertia. The true explanation is that this spiritual attitude 
is natural to the members of a leisure class, and from them it 
spreads out through society, until, strange to say, it infects the 
manual laboring class itself. The stigma, far from being a mere 
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survival, is constantly reproduced by the process of invidious 
comparison. 
Again, we commonly hear contemporary aristocracy inter- 


preted as a remote historical phase petrified into a rigid insti- 


tution. But it is, in point of fact, the visible product of an 
unceasing process of economic differentiation. Save as it 
attaches itself to permanent forms of wealth, a superior caste 
cannot endure without taking in new blood. Should it close its 
doors on the rich, it would soon cease to dominate. The 
differentiation process is continually bringing to the top a new 
crop of successful men, who will undermine the position of the 
nobility unless they or their children are admitted into its ranks. 
The studied archaism which a nobility habitually affects should 
not blind us to the fact that it is the product, not of a remote 
past, but of a continuing process. 

In fact, institutions, however hoary their brows, are not really 
old, for they are ever re-created. The authority of pope or 
kaiser persists, not from the momentum accumulated in the far 
past, but because our generation builds it up as rapidly as it is 
torn down. The power of noble or prelate endures only because 
it is ever renewed. The load the past rolls upon us is not its 
institutions —we shake them off impatiently enough when we find 
them really burdensome — but its zdeas, which constrain us to go 
on and on reproducing an arrangement unsuited to our present 
needs. 

The mistaken endeavor to make social life hinge on a single 
typical or characteristic process has stamped with one-sidedness 
nearly everything that has been written on sociology. The 
economists, preoccupied with competition, overlook combination. 
Mr. Spencer, busy with the division of labor, disregards imita- 
tion. Gumplowicz, engrossed in the struggle of races, fails to 
note the process of pacific assimilation between peoples. Tarde 
is so interested in the propagation, opposition, and adaptation of 
ideas that even war appears to him as a collision of ideas rather 
than a clash of desires. Accommodation so monopolizes Durk- 
heim’s vision that he has no eyes for innovation. In short, each 
of the paladins has seen a part of the truth and only a part. 
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Social life reveals a variety of processes which arise from diverse 
conditions, obey different laws, and have dissimilar effects. 

The appearance of planes of thought or feeling, as well as 
the formation of groups, is conditioned by certain preliminary 
processes, which do not involve the action of man on man, and 
are not, strictly speaking, social. These may be termed socializ- 
ing processes. A\l the denizens of a given geographical area, 
inasmuch as they are being insensibly molded by the same 
physical surroundings, are thereby being fitted to receive the 
same culture, or to draw together into one society. All persons 
of the same calling are assimilated by the impressions and 
experiences connected with their work, and are thus qualified to 
embrace the same class ideal or to unite in defense of their class 
interests. Those who have the same manner of life, or receive 
the same education, become by that fact potential socz. Ante- 
rior to all these assimilations there goes on in childhood the 
‘dialectic of personal growth” (Baldwin) by which the thought 
of the other person is built into the very foundation of the 
thought of oneself. 

The chief ways in which the potentially social become actually 
associated are the collision of groups and the congregating of 
individuals. In the former case a series of processes is set up 
which leaves a rich sediment in the way of institutions and 
groupings. These have been fully described by Gumplowicz, 
Vaccaro, Ratzenhofer, and Ward. The processes that follow 
upon the pacific association of strangers have been described by 
Sighele, Rossi, Le Bon, Tarde, Giddings, and Cooley. 

Whatever the mode in which grouping takes place, the inter- 
actions do not long remain on the psychic plane. Co-operation, 
either voluntary or compulsory, is instituted, and ranges from 
the simplest cases of mutual aid to the highest organization of 
industry and exchange. All these processes have been copiously 
treated by the economists and by such writers as Spencer, 
Schaffle, Lilienfeld, Durkheim, and Kropotkin. 

An incidental effect of nearly every social process is that it 
renders men more unlike. If they do not compete with equal 


vigor, combine with equal promptness, or imitate with equal 
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discrimination, they become differentiated as regards wealth or 
culture or mode of life. Hereupon ensues an invidious comparison 
of self with others, and the segregation of the members of a 
society into non-fraternizing classes or castes. Professor Veblen 
has made this process peculiarly his own. Stratification is, how- 
ever, limited by certain processes of socialization which tend to 
assimilate the members of different classes, and to oppose a 
barrier to the growth of extreme heterogeneity. These have 
been set forth by Tarde, Giddings, Baldwin, Royce, and 
Cooley. 

Thus forms the crust, the firm fabric of arts, sciences, world- 
views, conventions, and institutions, upon which generations of 
men dwell in concord and security with perhaps no inkling of 
the time when this crust was fluid. But from time to time 
there occur elevations and subsidences of the social crust, akin 
to those which disturb the terrene crust. These processes we 
may term reconstructive or dynamic. Natural increase in numbers 
compels men to adopt a more intensive economy, which in turn 
brings many changes in its train. From prolonged saving there 
result in time great accumulations of capital which react power- 
fully upon the industrial organization, the constitution of classes, 
and the political system. Through draining, deforesting, the 
domesticating and diffusing of animals and plants, there are 
wrought lasting changes in the environment which react upon 
the social life of later generations. The gathering of men into 
cities quickens the movement of ideas and forms centers of 
incandescent intellect which flood with light the rest of society. 
By migration to new seats men rid themselves of the old con- 
fining shell, and become free to wind for themselves a new and 
better cocoon. The springing up of intercourse between peoples 
that have advanced on independent lines permits a cross- 
fecundation between their marriageable ideas, and brings about 
a rapid elevation of culture. Lastly, there is the man of origi- 
nality, the innovator, who, with his invention, or discovery, or 
example, switches men on to a newtrack. To recur to our 
former metaphor, no matter how tough the social crust, sooner 
or later there ‘‘comes by a great inquisitor who with auger and 
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plumb line will bore an artesian well through our conventions 
and theories, and pierce to the core of things.” 


The program herewith outlined is broad, but it is not too 
broad. Some will complain of omissions, but certainly no one 
will here discover anything that ought not to be considered bya 
science of society. Recently social investigators have shown a 
slight tendency to narrowness. Each has been sure that the 
center of sociology lies just where his pick-ax turns up the 
richest ore. This is perhaps a good sign. It means that the 
promised land once surveyed afar from a mountain peak by Comte 
and Schaffle is now overrun with prospectors. It is well, how- 
ever, for each of us occasionally to climb out og his gulch, 
inspect the nuggets his brethren are finding, and from some 
commanding point realize how vast are the dimensions of this 


new El Dorado. 
EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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WHAT ATTITUDE SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT 
ASSUME TOWARD THE TRUSTS? 


Every generation has problems peculiar to itself for settle- 
ment. This fact might well be said to be the test of progress. 
If a people were dormant, no new questions of any moment 
would arise. It is only when new policies are entered upon, 
calling for a determination of conduct toward that policy, that 
the most serious reflection, followed by action, is demanded and 
commanded. Judging from discussions, both by the press and 
by legislative assemblies, the trust problem must be conceded 
as one of those grave questions with which we must cope. 

The principle of combination is not a new one, and the main 
difference between the combination cf today and that of a hun- 
dred years ago, aside from the mere matter of form, is but a 
difference of degree. The industrial surroundings, however, in 
which each existed are quite diverse. A hundred years ago 
there were no elaborate systems of railroads, no telegraph sys- 
tems, no telephone lines, but all communications were through 
primitive methods. As a result of such conditions the effect of 
any combination, for good or for evil, was necessarily limited to 
a very small market area. The combination of today—or the 
modern ‘trust,’ as it is popularly called—possesses a more far- 
reaching influence. With the improved means of communication 
that have been developed in the United States, combinations 
have been effected uniting plants as far distant as is the Atlantic 
from the Pacific. For instance, the American Sugar Refining 
Co. owns plants, that once were independent, in Philadelphia on 
the east and San Francisco on the west. Under such conditions 
the effect of a combination in a single industry may extend over 
the entire area of the United States, and in some cases even 
beyond the seas. 

It is evident that, through a more or less gradual transition, 
we are confronted with a new problem, which has of recent years 
been agitated with great vigor, seemingly for the purpose of 
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making political capital, though this may be a mistaken infer- 
ence. State and national legislation has been enacted, courts 
have rendered decisions, further combination has, in some 
instances, been enjoined; but from all appearances no perma- 
nent solution has been adduced. 

Much as has been said, both pro and con, upon this question, 
one need not apologize for attempting something new, or even 
a repetition of old arguments in a new way; for should no influ- 
ence be manifested upon others, the author himseif will have 
gained much that may materially aid him in taking action. 
Realizing the difficulty of intelligently discussing the action that 
has been taken on the trust problem, and much more in attempt- 
ing an offer of suggestions for a solution, without understanding 
the real nature of that problem, I propose to discuss the three 
following divisions: 

1. The true nature of the trust problem, so far as it applies to 
industrial combinations, exclusive of railroad mergers. 

2. The action that has been taken toward the movement by 
legislatures and courts. 

3. The attitude that should be assumed toward the concen- 
tration of capital in order to preserve the benefits of that move- 
ment, at the same time eliminating, as far as possible, the 
dangers connected therewith. 

Now, as to the first, what is the true nature of the trust pro- 
blem ; that is, is the question, How shall we destroy or prevent 
combination and concentration? or is it, How shall we utilize and 
control, if need be, the consolidated units? To give an answer, 
one must consider the movement itself and determine whether it 
is the resultant of natural economic forces, or merely an artificial 
device for reaping great returns by the capitalist at the expense 
of the public, and endangering the existence of free government. 

While it is true that, in the recent craze for combination, the 
movement has been characterized somewhat by a spirit of specu- 
lation, yet the general movement has been the result of economic 
forces. Everyone recognizes that the change from domestic 
manufacture to the factory system was an economic one, but 
some are inclined to doubt as to the more recent consolidation 
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of these already large units of production. It is not within the 
scope of this thesis to enter into a detailed process of reasoning 
to show that even this recent trust movement is economic in its 
nature. We have, however, ample testimony to that effect from 
men most qualified to speak. Says John Bates Clark, the dean 
of American economists, in his Modern Distributive Process :* 
“Combinations have their root in the nature of social industry, 
and are normal in their origin, their development, and their 
practical working.” Again in Zhe Control of Trusts? he says: 
‘‘American industry has gone through a rapid and startling evo- 
lution.”” Says John A. Hobson, the noted London economist, in 
The Evolution of Modern Capitalism:3 ‘The trust is the logical 
culmination of the operation of economic forces.”” Judge Peter 
S. Grosscup, of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the seventh circuit, in an address before the University of 
Nebraska College of Law, last fall, after characterizing the move- 
ment as the ‘instinct of the times,” asks: ‘‘Can a development 
so persistent be entirely unnatural? Can we successfully repeal 
what appears to be the fixed law of economics?”’ And President 
Roosevelt, in an address before the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Milwaukee, April 3 last, said: ‘‘We recog- 
nize them [the big corporations | as being in many cases efficient 
economic instruments, the result of an inevitable process of 
economic evolution.” As to the speculative nature of the move- 
ment, J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, says in Zhe Trust 
Problem:+ “The worst period of speculative organization has, in 
all probability, passed ;” which conclusion is also reached by the 
United States Industrial Commission in its final report We 
may conclude, then, in the words of President Hadley, of Yale: 
‘So far as the present tendency toward industrial combination is 
a financial movement for the sake of selling securities, it is likely 
to be short-lived. So far as it is an industrial movement to 
secure economy of operation and commercial policy, it is likely 
to be permanent.’’® 
* Edition 1888, p. IT. ‘Edition 1903, p. 95. 
*Edition 1901, p. I. Vol. XIX, p. 600. 


Edition 1899, p. 126. Education of American Citizen, p. 50. 
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Not only is the movement toward combination the work of 
natural economic forces, but it possesses certain positive advan- 
tages for society, which may be said to be either actual or 
potential. Without attempting to discriminate between these 
two classes of benefits, suffice it to say that, if they are actual, 
then we are already enjoying them, and if they are potential, 
there must be some way to secure them for the use of society. 
Some of these advantages are: (1) the opening of new mar- 
kets; (2) the production of new inventions, resulting in 
better machinery; (3) the employment of minor processes in 
connection with the main process; (4) increased efficiency in 
management; (5) the utilization of waste product; (6) capacity 
to try new experiments ; (7) the reduction in the cost of selling, 
especially when the reputation of any commodity depends upon 
the establishment of popular brands through advertising; (8) 
the saving of cross-freight rates; (g) the steadying of prices 
and the regulation of production to meet demand, which reduces 
the likelihood of panics; and (10) the bettering of the conditions 
of labor, by improved sanitary environment, shorter hours, higher 
wages, continuous employment, and by the facilitation of labor 
organizations.’ 

Great as these advantages may seem, there are manifest evils 
apparently connected with the movement. For instance, the 
large combinations, mainly through the enjoyment of freight- 
rate discriminations, are able to crush out competition by local 
rate-cutting, and abnormally raise prices in other localities; they 
corrupt our courts and legislatures; they float their securities 
upon the market, thereby causing great sp~culation; they over- 
capitalize their earning power, and thus rob the investor of his 
legitimate dividends.’ 

However, the greatest evil charged against the combinations 

*Hopson, Evolution of Modern Capitalism, p.117; ELy, Monopolies and Trusts, 
p- 195; Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. XIX, pp. 608, 610-12, 614; sURTON 


Crises and Depressions, p. 301; LE ROSSIGNOL, Monopolies, Past and Present, p. 233; 
GuNtON, Banker's Magazine, February, 1903; Census Report, Vol. VII, p. Ixxxi. 

* Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. X1X, pp. 615, 616,621; F. A. VANDERLIP, 
Banker's Magazine, November, 1902; J. R. CoMMONS, /nudependent, May 1, 1902; 
JeENKS, Zhe Trust Problem, pp. 93, 106. 
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is their monopolistic power, enabling them arbitrarily to raise the 
prices of the finished product, or depress prices of the raw 
material, in either case exacting or obtaining an increased 


margin of profit. What is the cause of this monopolistic power / 
Does mere mass of capital produce it? What do the authorities 
say? Professor J. B. Clark, in Zhe Control of Trusts," says: 
‘Great corporations would never be monopolies if competition 
were not abnormally fettered.” Professor R. T. Ely, in 
Monopolies and Trusts? says: ‘“‘No one has yet adduced an 
instance of an important monopoly based upon mere mass of 
capital, or upon mere combination without external aid.”” And 
again,? he says one must ‘fail to discover any approximation 
whatever toward a proportion between mass of capital and the 
extent to which monopoly obtains, or the progress made in the 
direction of monopoly.” The committee appointed to revise the 
Massachusetts corporation laws, reporting in January, 1903, of 
which F. J. Stimson, the legal adviser to the Industrial Comis- 
sion was a member, says‘ in its report: 

Moreover, it is apprehended that the question of monopoly, or rather the 
abuse of large corporations, does not result necessarily from the size of the 
corporations engaged in business throughout the United States..... In 
the opinion of the committee, the question of capitalization is not a contribut- 
ing factor in the fight for monopoly. 


Why is it, then, that the possession of vast aggregations of 
capital cannot give true monopoly power? So long as wealth 
exists throughout the community, just so long can capital be 
amassed to compete with other units of amassed capital. This 
possibility of creating competing units of capital is known as 
‘‘potential”” competition, and its effect, when not abnormally 
fettered, in restraining monopoly, is of no small value. But it 
is said that the combinations do ‘abnormally fetter” competi- 
tion. The only way any combination can unduly fetter competi- 
tion is by practicing what is known as “local rate-cutting;’’ 
that is, whenever a competitor springs into existence, the com- 
bination will sell in that community below cost and drive him 
to the wall. But this practice can be successfully carried on 
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only through special privileges from railroads in the form of 
secret rebates. It is reasonable to believe that if there were no 
freight-rate discriminations, there could be no killing of com- 
petitors without making use of the economies resulting from 
combination, and thus at the same time giving the public the 
benefit of a low-priced commodity. ¢ 

So long as there are economic benefits resulting from com- 
bination, that movement should not be checked merely because 
competition is apparently fettered, unless it be shown, not only 
that these benefits cannot be secured for the consumer, but that 
independent dangers accompany concentrated capital of such a 
nature as to necessitate its destruction. The Industrial Commis- 
sion, than which there is no higher authority in the United States, 
says, in its final report on “Industrial Combinations,”* that the 
advantages of superior management, saving of cross-freight rates, 
and the introduction of improved methods in all the combined 
plants immediately must always remain with the combination. 

To the writer’s mind, then, the present movement being a 
natural economic evolution, possessing benefits for society, and 
likewise apparent dangers, the real problem is to see if it is not 
possible to minimize, if not eliminate, the evils, at the same time 
retaining the advantage they present. President Roosevelt, in 
his speech at Milwaukee on April 3, mentioned above, presented 
the real problem when he said: 

I think I speak for the great majority of the American people when I say 
that we are not in the least against wealth, as such, whether individual or 
corporate; that we merely desire to see any abuse of corporate or combined 
wealth corrected and remedied; that we do not desire the abolition or 
destruction of big corporations; but, on the contrary, recognize them as being 
in many cases efficient economic instruments, the result of an inevitable pro- 
cess of economic evolution; and only desire to see them regulated and con- 
trolled so far as may be necessary to subserve the public good. 

Accepting this, then, as a statement of the real problem with 
which we must deal, let us next consider what action has been 
taken to effect a solution. 

The general character of legislation enacted by some thirty- 
seven states and territories of the Union has been truly “anti- 

‘Vol. XIX. 
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trust.” The aim seems clearly to have been the prevention of 
combination and concentration. The first movement toward 
combination was the true trustee agreement, under which the 
management of several formerly independent concerns was given 
over to a central body of trustees who issued trust certificates 
which were exchanged for the stock of the formerly independent 
concerns. Whenever this was done it was almost certain that 
some of the plants were closed, as in the case of the original 
whisky trust. This was considered injurious by the popular 
mind, since it prevented the full effect of competition; and the 
anti-trust enactments resulted. The Industrial Commission in 
Voi. II of its report, through J. W. Jenks, expert agent, has col- 
lated all the anti-trust laws, together with the leading cases 
decided under them. The general character of these laws thus 
brought together may be readily ascertained, and the striking 
feature about them is their similarity in phraseology and aim. 
To illustrate the general type: Arkansas prohibits all combina- 
tions which tend to lessen free competition in importation, pro- 
duction, or sale of goods; or to regulate or fix prices.’ Illinois 
prohibits any trust, pool, combine, confederation, agreement, or 
understanding for regulating or fixing the price of goods, or to 
fix or limit the quantity to be made or sold; also owning or 
issuing trust certificates.? Missouri prohibits creating or main- 
taining a trust, pool, combine, agreement, confederation, or 
understanding to regulate or fix prices on goods, or to fix or 
limit the quantity to be made or sold.3 Nebraska prohibits con- 
federation to regulate prices on goods, or to fix the quantity to 
be made or sold; combinations to prevent competition between 
grain dealers. New York prohibits combinations creating 
monopoly in the production or sale of any commodity of com- 
mon use, or restraining competition in the supply or price.‘ 
This is sufficient to show that the popular mind considered any 


1 Jaws, 1897, Act 46, and 1899, Act 41. 

? Laws, 1891, p. 206; 1893, p. 182. 

3 Laws, 1891, p. 186; 1899, pp. 316, 318, 

4 Laws, 1897, chaps. 79, 80. 

5 Penal Code, sec. 168; Laws, 1897, chap. 384, sec. 7; 1899, chap. 690. 
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movement toward a combination of independent concerns as 
detrimental to the public welfare. 

Many states in their hasty legislation made exceptions to 
their sweeping enactments, as a result of which they contravene 
the federal constitution, and consequently are a nullity. The 
usual exception seems to be agricultural and labor interests. 
For instance, the Illinois act of July 1, 1893, provided that ‘the 
provisions of this act shall not apply to agricultural products or 
live stock while in the hands of the producer or raiser.” In 
Connolly vs. Union Sewer Pipe Co." the court held that this 
exception clause tainted the whole act and rendered it void, 
since it denied equal rights as guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This decision by the United States Supreme Court 
really invalidates, for the same reason, the anti-trust legislation 
of Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 

Such has been the state legislation against the trust. It has 
been effective in its aims so far as it sought to destroy the old 
trustee agreement, but as to the prevention of the working out 
of the principle of combination, it has been equally ineffective. 
No sooner had the trust been dissolved than a new corporation 
was formed, which, exercising the right of free contract, pur- 


chased outright a controlling interest in the stock of the 


independent concerns and issued its own in return. 

National legislation concerning combinations has been crys- 
tallized into three enactments : 

1. ‘An Act to Protect Trade and Commerce against Unlawful 
Restraints and Monopolies.” This act provides: 

Every contract, combination in any form or trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several states, or with 
foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 

2. ‘An Act to Reduce Taxation and Provide Revenue for 
the Government and for Other Purposes.’’3? Beginning with para- 
graph 73, this act provides: 

That every combination, conspiracy, trust, agreement, or contract is 


7184 U. S., 540. *26 Statutes at Large, 209. 328 Statutes at Large, 570. 
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hereby declared to be contrary to public policy, illegal and void, when the 
same is made by or between two or more persons or corporations either of 
whom is engaged in importing any article from any foreign country into the 
United States, and when such combination, trust, conspiracy, agreement, or 
contract is intended to operate in restraint of lawful trade, or free competi- 
tion in lawful trade or commerce, or to increase the market price in any part 
of the United States of any article or articles intended to be imported into 
the United States, or in any manufacture into which such imported article 
enters or is intended to enter. 

3. “An Act to Regulate Commerce.’’* Sec. 5 provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination with any 
other common carriers for the pooling of freights of different and competing 
railroads, or to divide between them the aggregate or net proceeds of the 
earnings of such railroads or any portion thereof. 

The aim of these acts is a good one. The ultimate result 
sought, I take it, is not the prevention of combination as such, 
but of the abnormal restraint of trade. The anti-trust act of 1890, 
however, with its sweeping words, condemns every combination, 
no matter how reasonable its effect in restraining trade might be. 
Under this act the whisky trust was dissolved,? but through the 
organization of the Distilling Co. of America, the interests were 
nevertheless unified; and similar results were produced in other 
lines of industry. 

Probably the three most interesting, as well as instructive, 
cases arising under the National anti-trust legislation are United 
States vs. E. C. Knight Co.,3 Addyston Pipe and Steel Co. vs. 
United States,t and the recent Northern Securities case.5 To 
the writer’s mind, these three cases represent a gradual extension 
of governmental power through judicial decision. The facts in 
the Knight case were as follows: The American Sugar Refining 
Co., a New Jersey corporation, controlling a large majority of 
the sugar refineries in the United States, purchased a controlling 
interest in the stock of four Philadelphia refineries, thus obtain- 


ing a practical monopoly of the sugar business throughout the 


24 Statutes at Large, 379. 

2 Jn re Corning ¢¢. a/.; U. S. vs. Greenhut e¢. a/., 51 Fed., 205. 
3156 U. S., 1. U. S., 211. 

5 U. S. Circuit Court, eighth circuit, not yet officially reported. 
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United States. The United States filed its bill to have the pur- 
chases set aside as contrary to the anti-trust act of 1890. In 
dismissing the bill, the court pointed out that: 

The regulation of commerce applies to the subjects of commerce and not 
to matters of internal police. Contracts to buy, sell, or exchange goods to be 
transported among the several states, the transportation and its instrumen- 
talities, the articles bought, sold, or exchanged for the purposes of such transit 
among the states, or put in way of transit, may be regulated, but this is 
because they form a part of the interstate trade or commerce. The fact that 
an article is manufactured in another state does not of itself make it an article 
of interstate commerce, and the intent of the manufacturer does not determine 
the time when the article or product passes from the contro! of the state and 
belongs to commerce. 

After concluding that monopolies in the manufacture of a neces- 
sary of life are not covered by the act, the court says: ‘ There 
was nothing in the proofs to indicate any intention to put a 
Note the word “intention,” 


restraint upon trade or commerce.’ 
for its use in this connection seems to indicate that, if there had 
been proof of the intention, together with the indirect restraint 
of trade, the court might have sustained the bill. 

In the second case, Addyston Pipe and Steel Co. vs. United 
States, the United States sought to break up, under the anti-trust 
act of 1890, an association formed between six corporations 
manufacturing cast-iron pipes, supplying thirty-six states, for the 
purpose of eliminating competition. The court in dissolving the 
association said : 

As has frequently been said, interstate commerce consists of intercourse 
and traffic between the citizens and inhabitants of different states, and 
includes not only the transportation of persons and property, but also the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of commodities If, therefore, an agree- 
ment or combination directly restrains not alone the manufacture, but the 
purchase, sale, or exchange of the manufactured commodity among the sev- 
eral states, it is brought within the provisions of the statute. 


Now, it will be readily seen that the purchase of the Philadel- 
phia refineries by the American Sugar Refining Co. would pro- 
duce practically the same effect upon the “ purchase, sale, or 
exchange of the manufactured commodity among the several 
states ’’ as it did in the association of the cast-iron pipe manu- 
facturers, and the former combination seems to have been 
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upheld solely because the zvfention of restraining interstate com- 
merce was not shown. 

In the recent Northern Securities Co. case the court seems 
to have gone one step farther. This case does not properly 
come under our discussion, because it has to deal with the law 
of railroad mergers, which has been excluded from this thesis, as 


pointed out above. It is invaluable, however, as indicating the 


development of the criterion in determining whether or not an 
act or combination is in violation of the anti-trust act of 18go. 
It is for the purpose of illustrating this development, and that 
alone, that the case is introduced here. The facts in the case 
were as follows: The Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
Railroads are parallel, and heretofore competing roads, running 
from the Mississippi River to Puget Sound. The Northern 
Securities Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the 
state of New Jersey, purchased a large majority of the stock of 
both the competing roads. The question before the court was 
whether such a combination was a violation of the anti-trust law 
which forbids all combinations “in restraint of trade or com- 
merce.’’ The defendants urged that it was not, on the following, 
among other grounds: (1) that anyone may legally hold prop- 
erty to any extent, and the anti-trust act only restricts the wse of 
that property; (2) that they can be enjoined from doing any 
act in restraint of trade, but that mere combination does not 
constitute such an act; (3) that the combination was formed, 
not to restrain, but to promote commerce, thus benefiting the 
public. The court, four judges sitting, unanimously held that 
the combination was illegal and void, and thus overruled the 
defenses interposed. This means that under the anti-trust act of 
1890, combinations, though legally incorporated, may be dis- 
solved, even though there be no intention to restrain trade, but 
even where benefits might inure to the public. The mere fact 
that competition is eliminated is sufficient to condemn the combi- 
nation under this act, providing it affects interstate commerce. 

Besides enlarging the construction of the anti-trust act, 
many think this recent decision announces the principle that 
shall solve the problem of corporate abuses in the United States. 
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William R. Merriam, formerly governor of Minnesota, and 
until recently United States census director, voiced this idea in 
an address before the St. Paul Credit Men’s Association, April 
16 last, when, discussing the decision, he said: 

While the right of private ownership is bestowed upon every citizen of 
this country under the constitution, no man and no corporation shal! be per- 
mitted to use that ownership to the extent of injuring his neighbor or mena- 
cing the public good, If I am right in this conclusion, no corporation doing 
business in the states can destroy its rivals by a disastrous cut in prices, or 
raise prices of products to the point of oppression. . . . . The conclusion is 
irresistible that in the central government rests the power to determine that 
the individual or the corporation doing business that is interstate in its char- 
acter cannot hold, maintain, or operate any property that results in injury te 


the public. 


These sanguine views may be correct. However, it is well 


to consider whether or not it would be possible so to frame our 
legislation as to secure the benefits of combination and remove 
the sources, external to the combination itself, from which many 
evils flow. 

It was stated above that the three anti-trust acts enumerated 
constituted the sum of the federal enactments upon this subject. 
This statement, however, is not technically correct, for during 
the last session of Congress two acts were passed, the ultimate 
effect of which cannot as yet be foretold, namely, the Elkins 
anti-rebate law and an act establishing a Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, with a subdepartment known as the Bureau of 
Corporations. 

The Elkins law aims at strengthening the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and provides that the éeker of rebates, as well as the 
giver, shall be criminally liable. It seems that a rigid enforce- 
ment of the law would make discriminations practically impos- 
sible, since under this law discrimination does not need to be 
shown, but merely a departure from published rates; and the 
failure to publish rates is itself punishable. Again, this law 
abolishes imprisonment for violation of the act, and substitutes 
therefor a fine upon the corporation of from $1,000 to $20,000. 
This makes punishment more certain, for it is said that under 
the old law evidence that would lead to the imprisonment of 
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persons was almost unobtainable. Another very important 
change introduced by this law is that courts are authorized to 
proceed civilly, and to enjoin illegal actions, which are more 
elastic than under the criminal procedure. Complaints are 
already being filed under the new law with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the first one being by the Central Yellow 
Pine Association, a voluntary association of forty-one firms in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama, and engaged in 
the manufacture and shipping of pine lumber in and from Louisi- 
ana ,east of the Mississippi), Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, 
against the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, the Kansas City 
Southern, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroads, 
because of alleged rebates to firms engaged in the same business 
in Arkansas and Louisiana (west of the Mississippi). As yet, 
however, no decisions under the Elkins law have been handed 
down. 

The act creating the new Department of Commerce and 
Labor declares that the commissioner of corporations “shall 
have power and authority to make, under the direction of the 
secretary of commerce and labor, diligent investigation into the 
organization, conduct, and management of the business of any 
corporation, joint-stock company, or corporate combination 
engaged in commerce among the several states and with foreign 
nations, except common earriers;’’ and ‘‘to gather such informa- 
tion and data as will enable the president of the United States to 
make recommendations to Congress for legislation for the regu- 
lation of such commerce.’ In furtherance of these provisions 
the commissioner is given power to “ subpcena and compel the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of 
documentary evidence, and to administer oaths.” This truly 
constitutes an extension of governmental power, and is made to 


apply to concerns, exclusive of railroads; or, in other words, 


mainly to manufacturing ‘corporations, joint-stock companies, 
or corporate combinations.” The movement is purely experi- 
mental and is, in a way, an application of the much-talked-of 
publicity; but, nevertheless, important and surprising conse- 
quences may follow these investigations by the government into 
the conduct of big corporations. 
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To summarize, then, as regards the attitude assumed toward 
combination by both state and national legislatures, it has been 
destructive with the exceptions of the federal act establishing 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, and the anti-rebate 
law. If the conclusion reached above as to the real nature of 
the problem is correct, then the entire legislation relative to 
industrial combinations, with the exceptions just enumerated, has 
been based upon a false principle. The futility in the accom- 
plishment of its aim seems to demonstrate this beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

If, then, improper action has been taken regarding this 
important problem, what stand shall we now take? It is often 
popularly charged that one disapproving of the strictly ‘“anti- 
trust’’ attitude, heretofore assumed, is in favor of trusts, in favor 
of monopoly, in favor of crushing out competition, and in favor 
of all the evils that may accompany the concentration of capital 
in the hands of single private industrial corporations. This is 
hardly fair. It may be that some do favor a strictly /atssez-faire 
policy. The writer, however, believes that James B. Dill, the 
noted corporation lawyer of New York city, stated the proper 
doctrine in an address before the Seminary in Economics of 
Harvard University, March 10, 1903, when he said: 

The safe principle, however, is found in the statement that the “trust 
problem” is not the problem of abolishing industrial combinations, but of 
properly applying the principles which they represent, recognizing that they 
are a power national in extent and a necessary subject of federal jurisdiction. 

The basis of discussion as to the legal control of combinations must be 
not primarily utility, and secondarily control, but utilization and control stand- 
ing Jari passu. 


Granting that some sort of control is necessary, one question 
of prime importance is whether that control should be exercised 
by the several states and federal government dually, or whether 
the entire responsibility should be assumed by the latter. To 
me the last plan is preferable. The trust of today is a force that 
exerts a national influence. The large corporations, creatures of 
the states, are not confined to state boundaries in their dealings, 


but, on the contrary, many of them operate in almost every state 
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of the Union, and 1] dare say that of the 183 industrial combi- 
nations enumerated in the twelfth census none operate in one 
state alone. Not only are their operations across state lines, but 
their stock is also owned throughout the United States. So, from 
that one standpoint alone, it would seem that a proper subject 
for national consideration was presented. 

But there is another reason why federal control would be 
preferable to the present scheme. It is a notorious fact that 
there is no uniformity in state legislation concerning industrial 
combinations. For instance, Massachusetts requires ‘“ public” 
publicity of all corporations. New Jersey requires only “ private” 
publicity; that is, gives only the stockholder the right of 


inquiring into corporate conditions. Different states likewise 


differ as to what constitutes the proper basis of capitalization. 
Not only is there this lack of uniformity, but there appears to be 
a tendency toward a still wider diversion. James B. Dill, in the 
address above referred to, sums up the situation very clearly, 
and I quote his words: 

We find some charter-granting states legislating for the following classes 
of corporations : 

1. Corporations organized primarily for the purpose of doing business 
outside the state. 

2. Corporations organized for the purpose of doing without the state 
business which is forbidden within the state which created them. 

3. Those formed for the purpose of doing their business as an entirety 
outside the state, being specifically forbidden by their charters from operat- 
ing or carrying on such business in the state which created them. 

4. For the express purpose of doing business in evasion, sometimes in 
violation, of the law of a state into which they purpose to go and operate. 

On the other hand, we have states attempting to tax property of corpo- 
rations — as the state of New York in the case of United Verde Copper Co. 
(People ex red. U. V. C. Co. us. Feitner, 54 App. Div., 217)— not within their 
limits and therefore taxed elsewhere; we have some states attacking 
domestic and foreign corporations with laws intending to make it difficult to 
associate capital for commercial operations too large for individuals. 


The creation of the Land Grant Railway and Trust Co. by 
Pennsylvania in 1870 gave that company the right to exercise 
banking powers ‘in any state, territory, or country except the 
state of Pennsylvania.”” In writing the opinion in a case decid- 
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ing that this corporation could not do business in the state of 
Kansas, Judge Valentine said: 

At the very creation of this supposed corporation, its creators spurned it 
from the land of its birth as illegitimate and unworthy of a home among its 
kindred and sent it forth a wanderer on foreign soil. Is the state of Kansas 
bound by any kind of courtesy, or comity, or friendship, or kindness to Penn 
sylvania to treat this corporation better than its creator is bound ? 

No rule of comity will allow one state to spawn corporations, to send 
them forth into other states to be nurtured and do business there, when the 
state first among states will not allow them to do business within its own 


boundaries." 
This illustrates one of the tendencies in state legislation on 
this important topic, and the lack of uniformity and comity ie 
amply demonstrated. For this reason, then, that, levislation, 
already lacking in uniformity, is becoming still more adverse, 
national legislation shouldbe suBstituted for state legislation 


upon this topic which dias passed from local! to national interest. 

Considgsable discussion has beeff indulged in as to the power 

of Congress to legislate for the control of the industrial com- 


binations. Many have expressed the opinion that an amendment 
to the federal constitution is a necessary prerequisite. The 
weight of authority, however, seems to be that no such amend- 
ment is necessary,.and that Congress has ample power to deal 
with the problem under its powers over interstate commerce. 
So says F. J. Stimson, the legal adviser to the industrial com- 
mission ;*? E. W. Huffcutt, of Cornell University;3 and Attorney- 
General Knox expressed himself as follows at Pittsburg, Pa., 
October 14, last: 

Conceding that the present law is not effective throughout the situation, 
we come to the final alternative: May not Congress, under the existing con- 
stitutional grants, amend and extend the law, and thus remedy the defects, 
and so effectively regulate national and foreign commerce as to prevent the 
stifling of competition, the regulating of output and price, and the restraining 
of national and international trade? If the answer to this question should be 
in the affirmative, a second question follows: How might Congress so amend 
the present law? 

* Land Grant Railway and Trust Co. vs. Board of County Commissioners, Coffey 
County, 6 Aamsas, 149. 

* Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. X1X, p. 628. 3 Jbid., p. 712. 
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I do not scruple to say that in my judgment the more a thoughtful mind 
reflects on the first question, the more unhesitatingly will an affirmative 
answer be returned. 

That regulation by Congress in this way would indirectly or remotely 
affect production would be no bar. The very point of the sugar-trust case 
was that a consolidated scheme of production might lead to commerce, or 
might indirectly or remotely affect commerce, but did not for that reason 
invoke the federal power over commerce; and the illustration from the con- 
verse of the situation is significant on the point just stated. 

Congress under this power prevents the importation or transportation of 
articles deemed injurious to the general welfare. Thus the laws subject the 
movement of explosives to safeguards and burdens; absolutely excludes 
impure literature and diseased cattle, convicts and contract labor; and scru- 
tinizes and prevents or checks many foreign and interstate movements, 
throughout the entire field of national and international intercourse, in the 
interest of all the people, on the ground of commercial, hygienic, or ethical 
policy. Who shall set limits now, in advance of a carefully framed and judi- 
cially tested law, to the competence of Congress to regulate commerce in the 
way suggested, in the exercise of the legislative wisdom and the wide discre- 
tion confided to it? Who shall say that the power of Congress does not 
extend so far? I think it does. I am quite sure that no one can now say 
that it does not. 


As to suggesting specific legislation for the control of indus- 


trial combinations, that is beyond the scope of this thesis. To 
the writer, however, it seems that we know too little of the real 
nature of the problem presented to rush headlong into any legis- 
lation. Attorney-General Knox in the address above referred 


to stated well the conditions when he said: 

The conditions of our commercial life are, as I have said, the result in 
part of an evolution of forces of world-wide operation, They have developed 
gradually and are not, perhaps, fully understood, Laws regulating and con- 
trolling their operation, before they ripen into a complete system of jurispru- 
dence, will be of gradual growth. 

It is to be hoped that from the investigations that undoubt- 
edly will be pursued by the new Department of Commerce and 
Labor some proper basis may be formed to determine the pre- 
cise nature of action necessary. If it be found necessary to 
institute publicity, then, by all means, let us have publicity 
through this new department. If it is found that combinations 
are given abnormal power through the possession of special 
privileges, as freight-rate discriminations or a prohibitive tariff, 
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then let us first abolish those special privileges and place all on 
an equal footing. 

Then, in conclusion, what have we found? We have found, 
first, that the industrial combination is the resultant of economic 
forces, possessing advantages for society, also perhaps real dan- 
gers; second, that legislation, without attempting to preserve 
these advantages and destroy the apparent evils, has aimed at a 
destruction of the combination; third, that the attitude now to 
be assumed is that of an inquiring student, and attempt to locate 
the source of abuses, and see if a removal of these sources will 
not do much toward bringing about a solution. By assuming 
this impartial attitude, and by guarding carefully against mistak- 


ing cause for effect, it seems reasonable that much can be done to 


aid materially in building up and perpetuating the industrial and 
commercial supremacy of the United States. 


WALTER FREDERICK MEIER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. V. 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES, 
CHAPTER V. AGGREGATES.—Continued. 

SEC. IV, DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE in his analytic botanical geography 
admirably presents the static and also the dynamic laws of the 
distribution of plants over the surface of the globe. A rapid 
glance at the most essential laws relative to vegetable organisms 
will prepare us naturally for this positive conception of a philoso- 
phy of the social functions—a philosophy which forms the 
object of this fundamental part of the static at present under 
discussion. 

The distribution of plants from the first is in connection with 
the several geological epochs. The existing distribution is in 
connection with the vegetables of former periods. Hence there 
is a double static correlation of the past with the present. In 
general, the distribution of vegetable species depends, first, upon 
the constitution of the different parts of the surface of the 


globe; secondly, upon the exposure of the vegetables to the 
action of the sun and light; thirdly, upon heat; fourthly upon 


humidity. 
The plant is a function of the soil and climate. Below o 


vegetation is arrested, and also beyond a certain degree of heat. 
The distribution of plants, however, cannot be determined by the 
average isothermal lines. It depends upon the amount of heat 
useful for their growth, varying according to the periods of vege- 
tation, character of soils, etc. 

Each species of plants upon the globe, as remarked by Hum- 
boldt, has its limit, which it is not able to cross; and Schaw has 
counted upon the earth more than twenty botanic regions, of 
which each is the domain of a group of plants altogether dis- 
tinct, so that, if these groups should become fossils, the geol- 
ogists would have difficulty in relating them to the same period. 
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ERRATUM. 
Through an oversight, the table of suicides in Belgium by sexes, 


from 1836 to 1900, appearing on p. 79 of the July number of this 


JOURNAL, in M. De Greef’s article on “Introduction to Sociology,” 


contains several mistakes. Columns 1 and 2 (*‘ Male” and “ Female’’) 
have been transposed, and some of the numbers, especially in the last 


column, are erroneous. A corrected table is printed below: 


General Increase for 


Female 
Increase Females 


1836 
1840 
1871 
ISSI 
ISQI 
1592 
1893 
1804 
18900 
1897 
1898 
1890 


. cece 
ISQI-—I900 


Male 
39 ? 173 100 
49 . = 195 47 242 138 100 
60 , 225 51 276 195 108 
70. ? ? 263 149 ? 
80. 373 65 441 2438 143 
90. ‘ 5s! 107 6538 370 227 
; 648 120 760 432 255 
; 673 122 795 447 257 
740 825 453 255 
‘ 693 146 8 39 471 310 
660 152 812 456 325 
005 I4I 809 454 300 
: 607 145 751 422 309 
673 150 $23 462 315 
643 135 751 439 293 
655 128 736 447 272 
613 136 749 42! 2385 
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Each species occupies a region the limits of which are fixed by 
natural obstacles, such as the sea, deserts, and mountains, or by 
climatic conditions. Plants sometimes surmount these first 
obstacles, thanks to their natural means of dissemination, or even 
artificial means, through the intermediation of men, animals, 
winds, and currents. However, they are not able to overcome 
the continuous action of adverse climate. The latter remains 
victorious, and finally establishes the frontier. These facts are 
important from the point of view of societies in general and of 
the distribution of the human species. They show the prepon- 
derant part exercised by climate upon the most simple organ- 
isms relatively to the lesser natural objects. But, on the other 
hand, the higher organisms have a superior capacity for adapta- 


tion and diffusion. 

At the north the vegetable species are annually arrested by 
the cold of winter and the dryness of summer; at the south, by 
the dryness of summer, or by excessive and too prolonged 
humidity. The western and eastern limits are less fixed. In 
Europe the great humidity of the western side and the great 


dryness of the eastern, combined with the difference which 
exists between the more uniform maritime temperatures and the 
excessive continental temperatures, produce some oblique limits 
peculiar to each species and rarely parallel. The great number 
of influences that act in different ways upon their distribution 
causes an extreme variation in the frontier lines of each species. 

The mountains present, from the point of view of the vege- 
table frontiers, some successions analogous to those which one 
observes from the pole to the equator. Thus the greater part of 
the species presents two corresponding habitats, one upon the 
mountains, the other in the plain in southern regions. Their 
limits in altitude correspond to their limits in surface. 

We have already noted what the most general causes of the 
delimitation of the species are, besides the nature of the earth, the 
climate and the dryness, or relative humidity, of the several 
countries. Each species has a zone of habitat of very different 
surface and configuration. We see that it is the same for the 
several varieties of the human species, not only by reason of their 
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original or acquired variations, but by reason also of their state 
of civilization. In regard to plants, the habitats extending from 
east to west are found principally among the numerous fami- 
lies of the north and under the mean degrees of latitude. On 
the contrary, the species whose habitat extends from north to 
south are found especially in the tropics. The families of the 
temperate and northern zone more often present the phenomena 
of habitats of very unequal diameter. 

If we generalize these special distributions, we recognize 
three great lines along which the vegetable species propagate 
themselves or were formerly propagated: First, the countries 
around the arctic pole; second, the zone of the Mediterranean, 
extending westward to the Canaries, the Azores, and Madeira; 
eastward, to the Caucasus and Persia; third, the great line of the 
Floridas, or from Texas to Montevideo. To these lines of main 
distribution one may add those of the mountains of Europe and 
the empire of Asia, those from California to Chili, and that from 
India to Senegal. In general, the configuration of the habitats 
of species appears to belong more to the physical and geo- 
graphical conditions than to the peculiar nature of these species. 
This static law will be more strongly affirmed among the ani- 
mals, and also among men, who form a single species. 

The vegetal stations are localities uniting conditions peculiar to 
the fixation and to the development of each species. The 
environments—that is to say, the indispensable supports to the 
existence of each*plant—form the primary conditions for each 
station; thus fresh or salt water for the aquatic plants, the soil 
for the tuberous mushroom, certain vegetable species even for 
the parasitic plants, and the ordinary atmosphere for the great 
majority of species. Each one of these stations excludes the 
totality of the species of other stations. One should notice at 
once the fundamental distinction which separates, from this point 
of view, the varieties of the human species from the manifold 
vegetable species. The human varieties, though having distinct 
habitats appropriate to their special natures, are far from being 
as exclusive, and are becoming less and less exclusive, in refer- 


ence to each other. 
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One observes two modes of occurrence of the species upon the 
globe: first, either they abound in one locality, the individuals 
being grouped near each other, and forming the socta/ spectes ; 
or else, secondly, they predominate in a whole country; then one 
calls them frequents or scattered. The agglomeration of the 
individuals of the same species belongs to the constitution of the 
species itself and to the conditions of each local station. 

There are some plants which injure very much their neigh- 
bors: (a) by the rapidity of their growth (willow and other 
white wood); (4) by the length of their stems (Graminew and 


perennial cypress); (c) by the shade of their foliage (beech, fir). 


These are anti-social toward each other. Other species have 
an extraordinary abundance of seed, which the wind is not able 
easily to disperse, or which germinate rapidly and continuously 
(spinach, mercurialis, wild poppy). Finally certain plants are 
provided with means of multiplication very favorable for sub- 
divisions or ramifications (Ranunculus aquaticus, strawberry plants). 
Their constitution in each case renders them naturally social. 

As to the conditions of each local station, the presence of 
matter favorable to the vegetation of a certain species ought to 
multiply it; and, on the contrary, the absence of such other 
matter necessary to the life of other species ought to exclude the 
latter (Leguminosz in the calcareous soils, briar in the sterile 
places, nivale plants on the summit of mountains). The climate, 
on the contrary, has no influence upon the sociality of plants. A 
species remains social up to the limit where it is able to live. At 
the north there are some forests of a certain species up to the 
geographic limit of the species itself. Going from the center of 
France toward the south one sees, following one another, the 
social species of this zone in a state of decided agglomeration 
(cistus, turpentine trees, lavender). 

In general, the more there are in a country of different species 
which are able to dispute the territory over each station, the less 
there are of the agglomerated species. Thus in equatorial coun- 
tries, the vegetation being more rich in species than in the northern 
regions, there are fewer social species. Contrary to this, the 
uniformity of the human species is favorable to sociality. 
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The commonness or rarity of a species in a country is due to 
the constitution of each species and to exterior influences. 
Species are scarcely ever common in a country in proximity 
to their geographic limit. The individuals are more congested 
toward the center of the habitat. Inthe present human divisions 
the frontier districts are more thinly populated. 

Calculation has shown that the average area of species is all 
the smaller as the class to which they belong has a more perfect 
organization. This consideration has its importance for sociology. 
The perfection of the organization is one of the principal factors 
in the extension of human societies. According to the above 
law, the cryptogams have the most extensive area; annual plants 
have a more extensive area than bi-annual; next come perennial 
plants; then shrubs and bushes; and, lastly, the most restricted 
area is that of trees. The average area of planerogamic plants 
appears to be the greater as the duration of their life is shorter. 

Among the secondary conditions it is necessary to reckon the 
consistence of the soil, the degree of humidity, the abundance of 
light, etc. There result some stations equaily well defined— 
rocks, sand, marsh, and forests. Rarely can the same species 
live in two of the stations, at least in the same climate. 

As to the ¢ertiary conditions, they result from special and 
numerous modifications which react upon the precedent stations. 
Thus forests may have deciduous or persistent leaves. The more 
a station is habitually cold or humid, the more considerable is 
the proportion of the common species. These causes, in reality, 
become the predominant factors, which oppose themselves to the 
variations of the local causes. In this manner is explained the 
uniform life of northern populations or of those of zones princi- 
pally maritime, even among the most complex civilizations; with 
a character, however, less exclusive, as is shown in the industrial 
development of certain maritime centers. 

In dry and warm regions the special and local causes, on the 
contrary, resume their importance; differences are more con- 
siderable between the stations, and the vegetation is less uni- 
form. “It is necessary,” says A. Maury, “that in a warm region 
the same station be very vast, as that of Sahara in Africa and the 
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Pampas of South America, in order that the uniformity may 
appear.” This uniformity in the same conditions appears to us 
in a striking manner in the structure and life of human popu- 
lations. 

One other static vegetable law is that the average area of 


species is the greater as their average height is less. Thus the 


domain of mosses and lichens is excessively extended. We know 
that civilizations little advanced, and uniform, can occupy 
immense spaces, as in Africa, and in America during the Indian 
period. 

It seems, however, that there is no correlation between the 
human static and the vegetable law according to which the 
average area of the species of a single family diminishes in 
proportion as one travels from the arctic pole to the southern 
extremities of continents— a law which is pretty applicable to 
the general average area of the species. 

The regions farthest separated from others by seas or deserts 
are, in general, those which offer most to the special species ; 
for example, the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. We have 
noted the same law in connection with our observations con- 
cerning the influence of general geography and orography upon 
the formation of races and nationalities. 

Among the phanerogamic species, whose area is, however, 
the greatest by reason of their perfect organization, none extends 
itself over the entire surface of the globe; none, notably, is 
found directly under the equator (at least in the plains), and at 
the opposite extremities of the continents, towards the two poles. 
In fact, the same mass of physical environment, through its 
extent and its natural variations, opposes an obstacle in such a 
way that the vegetable line forms a single and uniform empire. 
The sea itself constitutes a peculiar botanic region, where, 
besides extensive and powerfu! kingdoms, there are in the small 
islands most distant from other lands some very small specific 
areas, some very minute principalities. 

Outside of these limits, more or less special, the plant king- 
dom has some general impassable limits. It does not extend 
above 5,000 meters in the Cordilleras, 2,700 in the Alps and, 
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1,000 in Iceland. At sea-level the limits are reached near the 
temperature of 75° C. 

So long as the conditions of the localities do not change, 
the same species continue from year to year, barring the inter- 
vention of man and of domestic animals. However, one may 
observe some spontaneous phenomena of rotation and alteration. 
Thus, some species, at first abundant and exclusive, become rare 
and give place to others. For example, in a prairie the 
Graminez give place to the Leguminose; forests of oak or of 
beech replace each other without the intervention of man, etc. 

Plants also naturally form certain classes. These individual 
aggregates of the same species are determined, on the one 
hand, by the structure of the species itself; on the other, by the 
conditions of each station. Some plants are in continual war 
with their neighbors on account of their roots, their height, their 
foliage, or their excessive propagation. Sometimes, if the battle 
is permanent, the co-operation is permanent also. The tall 
forests as well as the feeble Gramineze conserve and develop 
themselves especially as masses and not as individuals. Further- 
more, even isolated plants, in spite of their excellence of indi- 
vidual constitution, have their existence bound up with the fixity 
of their habitat. The social solidarity has for indestructible 
foundation the solidarity of everything that lives in the physical 
environment. 

The distribution of cultivated plants obeys the same struc- 
tural laws. They are domestic species, and each of them has 
its frontier. The cereals, properly speaking, fulfil their functions 
only on condition of being annuals; otherwise they would yield 
no harvest. But they are annuals only if cultivated outside of 


the tropical zone, unless in regions quite elevated, so that the 
cold may cause the stubble to die every year, or unless they 
become perennial like grass and propagate by sprouts without 
producing either grain or clusters. This example shows once 
again in a striking manner the constant static relation which 
exists between all organic structure, its environment, and its 


dynamic function. 
Barley, oats, and potatoes cannot be cultivated in Europe 
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beyond the line which passes Finmark, the mountainous districts 
of Scandinavia, the islands of Faroe and Shetland; that is to 
say, these plants have a frontier which rises in certain points up 
to 70° north latitude and redescends in Scotland to 57° and even 


in Ireland to 52°. Rye does not go beyond 65° north and 
descends to 48°. It is scattered in the greater part of Europe 
north of the Alps. Wheat, ordinarily as barley, oats, and rye of 
central Asia, is arrested at 48° or 57° north latitude and ceases 
to be cultivated in the intertropical regions of Africa and 
America; already in the south of Egypt it is replaced by 
millet, and we see it reappear naturally near 23° central latitude. 


The warm countries are the habitat of corn and rice. The latter 
extends little beyond 40° north latitude, and in Brazil it does not 
cross 30°. 

The cereals necessarily have some limits in altitude as well 
as in latitude. On the Himalaya rice ceases at 4,000 meters; 
barley and oats are arrested slightly above 4,000 meters; in 
America, corn at 2,000 and the cereals at 3,000 meters. In 
Peru and in Mexico the potato is cultivated up to 3,500 meters 
above sea-level. 

This distribution of plants upon the surface of the globe, as 
we shall see later, interferes in the same manner with the struc- 
tures of human societies as the geographic formation of our planet, 
the differentiation of climate, orography and hydrography, and 
the distribution of minerals; and it explains in part some 
secondary variations. We have seen that the distribution of 
minerals occurs in connection with the geologic strata. The 
latter are in particular superficially connected with the vegeta- 
tion. Edible products, natural or not, are, on their part, con- 
nected with the elementary static, and thence with the several 
grades of civilization the structure and limits of which they 
unite in forming. 

The distribution of cultures is only in part effected by man. 
It depends upon the natural distribution of plant life in general, 
and this depends upon the geologic and climatic environment. 
Civilization, in its turn, in each of its stages is subordinated to 
these partly stable and partly variable inorganic and organic con- 
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ditions. In proportion as we study, we pass from inorganic to 
vital phenomena, and especially to social phenomena. We 
ascertain that the growing complexity of phenomena follows a 
course parallel to that of their modifiability. We cannot at all 
modify the astronomic structure. We can modify very slightly 
the geographic and climatic structure of our globe. Climates, 
continents, and seas have relatively immovable limits. Some 
plants and animals cross these limits with difficulty, while man 
transforms the rivers, seas, and oceans into highways of com- 
munication. He pierces mountains, traverses deserts, and, what 
is more, he continually modifies and ameliorates himself. How- 
ever, let it not be forgotten that all of his variations and all of 
his progress are limited at each moment of time and in each frac- 
tion of space by constant static laws; similarly, everywhere and 
always, each part of every social structure is necessarily in cor- 
relation with all the others and in the service of the ensemble. 
In societies, as among individuals and in nature generally, every 
movement implies a constant equilibration. ‘Order’ and “ prog- 
ress” are two terms which express two inseparable aspects of 
the same law —the law of constant solidarity of every constituent 
part of social bodies. 
SECTION V. DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 

A relatively constant fixity is the law of geographic, climatic, 
geologic, and mineral structure. This aspect becomes less pre- 
dominant in the distribution of the vegetable zones and species. 
Here already, besides the influences of the external environ- 
ment, other natural causes intervene, of which selection is the 
principal one, tending to adapt vegetable organisms to special 
conditions by differentiating them into varieties and species. 

The physio-psychic structure of animals introduces in this 


static complexus new modifying elements, resulting principally 
from the superior motility derived from their more or less highly 
developed muscular and intellectual constitution in connection 
with their nervous system. Muscles and nerves are organs of a 
more special and more complete life-relation. So the study of 
laws which involve the distribution of animals upon the surface 
of the earth is the natural transition to the search after those 
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which are connected with the distribution of the human species. 
The study of the distribution of the human species, in its turn, 
is, properly speaking, the basis of the philosophy of social and 
political frontiers. 

The present state of the distribution of animals has its point 
of departure in the previous geologic and geographic transforma- 
tions. The distribution of animals corresponds always to these 
two conditions, as the flora and fauna themselves, at the expense 
of which certain animals subsist. 

As explained by Professor A. Lamcere in his lectures upon 
transformism, the geographic distribution of organisms is proof 
of their tranformism. This principle had been clearly estab- 
lished by Charles Darwin, and also by Wallace (/sland Life). 
This distribution is, indeed, dependent upon exterior conditions ; 
upon the geological constitution of the soil which causes varia- 
tion of the flora, and therefore of the fauna: it depends upon 
climate, natural barriers (deserts, mountain ranges, seas, etc.), 
and upon the interior state of the planet. Hence the large 
islands contain the same animals as the neighboring continent, 
for the reason that the lands were formerly joined together. 
The geographic distribution of animals testifies also in favor of 
natural selection, that is to say, the survival of the fittest. For 
instance, the little islands rising from the ocean include only 
some types that have been able to transport themselves thither, 
as birds, bats, insects; or to be thither transported, as lizards, 
rats, etc. The insects are for the most part apteral. Those 
which had through variation lost their wings had, indeed, a 
greater chance of survival, because not so liable to be swept 
by the wind into the sea. These interpretations should not be 
lost sight of when we come to consider the distribution of the 
varieties of the human species. 

Although in some respects the means of locomotion of ani- 
mals are superior to those of plants, it seems that the animal 
forms and their habitats have varied very little in fifty centuries 
among the most ancient historic civilizations, Egypt, Babylon, 
Persia, India, China, and Greece, if one may judge from the 
remnants and documents of these antique civilizations. This 
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remarkable stability, which extends partly to the social world, 
belongs evidently to the strict static connection which binds 
together the physical, botanical, zodlogical, and sociological 
phenomena. This interpretation is the natural and positive 


explanation of the origin of species. 

The formation of species is the outcome of the general phe- 
nomena of the variability of organized beings. This variability 
is dependent upon the influence of the environment and accesso- 
rily upon modifications accidentally introduced in their structure. 
Heredity fixes the variations and transmits them to the descend- 
ants. Every cell in dividing distributes among the daughter- 
cells some essential characteristics of the mother-ce!l, including 
those characterics which are the result of variation. Then ensues 
the struggle for existence, which proceeds by the elimination of the 
less fit, in the relative sense of the word. This struggle is mani- 
fested 
by a frightful destruction of organisms, and principally young organisms not 
yet arrived at the age when they are able to reproduce themselves. It is 
caused, first, by the limitation of subsistence upon the surface of the globe; 
secondly, by accidents, inclemency, cataclysms, diseases, parasites, etc., which 
assail living beings. It is not a battle open to the individuals of a single 
species, one against the other; but, indeed, it is a blind fury to procure the 
subsistence furnished often by other species, and in this case it presents an 
active character; or it is in a resistance to inclemency, etc., and in that case 
presents a Passive character. The struggle for existence is, above all, the 
struggle against death." 

This natural selection has as its result the survival of the 
fittest, repeated from generation to generation, and ending in 
the creation of new species. Darwin and Haeckel agree, espe- 
cially in regard to the most perfect organisms, plants, or ani- 
mals, among which cellular differentiation has reached a certain 
degree, that each animal and vegetable species was produced by 
natural selection only once, at a single moment of time, and at 
a single point in space. Itis the center of creation of a species. 
The multiplicity and complexity of the conditions for these 
higher forms could with difficulty, according to Darwin and 
Haeckel, occur more than once. 
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Positive sociology is not directly interested in the adoption of 


this hypothesis of special centers of creation. Even supposing 


it incorrect, sociology can satisfy itself with the statement, con- 
formable alike to the champions and adversaries of this doctrine, 
according to which from the beginning there has been a natural 
tendency for each species to multiply, then to come out of 
its one or several centers of creation, which had become too 
narrow, and to adapt itself to the conditions, at first poorly, and 
afterwards with more and more facility. These eccentric dis- 
placements are active or passive, voluntary or involuntary. 
They are involuntary when they are occasioned by displace- 
ments of other natural bodies." 

The more easily a species displaces itself, the more rapidly 
it scatters itself. So it is with winged articulate and vertebrate 
animals. Hence the great uniformity of their structure, in spite 
of the enormous diversity of their superficial exterior forms. 
This law finds its most complete application in the human spe- 
cies, the most mobile of all, and whose peculiar uniformity 
dominates all of the special varieties. 

Adjoining centers never contain radically different faunas. 
The transition is by imperceptible degrees from one fauna to 
the other. These transitions, however, are less in man than in 
other species. The identical species of animais are found over 
vast continents, and present, from one region to the other, only 
some local differences or varieties, due to special influences. 
Thus each region from the north to the south of Africa has, so 
to speak, its special variety of antelope. These graduated differ- 
entiations are observed equally, or still more, in the distribution 
of the human species, whose extreme types are connected, even 
in their geographical distribution, by quite regular transitions. 

Throughout, where there exists a certain congeniality of habi- 
tat, not necessarily perfect congeniality, races and varieties of 
the same species are found. Some conditions of habitat serve to 
limit them. For instance, in Borneo and Sumatra, according to 
the naturalist Schlegel, the orang-outang is always found in 
analogous localities. It never frequents different localities of 
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the same neighborhood, although there is no obstacle or physi- 
cal barrier to prevent. Certain species common to North 
America are found under the same latitude in South America. 
On the contrary, the animals of two countries relatively con- 
nected, those of the western slope of the Cordilleras and those 
of Brazil, differ specifically. 

The influence of climate and of habitat is generally limited 
to a more or less complete development of certain members and 
to a diversity of colors. In other respects this influence oper- 
ates differently according to the kind or species, each having a 
power of conservation of type more or less pronounced. But 
there are for certain determined types impassable barriers, and 
within the limits assigned by nature this type submits to slow 
modifications, so that one is not able to determine whether these 
varieties have come out of the same stock or are products 
different from each other.’ 

To summarize, the exterior geographical, climatic, geological, 
and elementary environment, in connection with the internal 
structure of animal species, determines and defines their habitat. 
The latter extends itself the more easily as the species is the 
more mobile or becomes more mobile by natural selection and 
progressive adaptation to the environment. Therefore the 
fundamental character of the population of the great empires 
of fauna and the uniformity of structure are disguised only in 
their exterior appearance. For the human species, which is the 
most scattered animal species of all, the essential uniformity is 
altered only by some very limited and, above all, superficial 
variations which do not destroy the common type. 

Let us pass now from these static laws of the distribution of 
fauna in general, to the observation of the limits of some one of 
the particular kingdoms. The crustaceans have their peculiar 
system of distribution. The distribution of their habitats is 
principally conditioned upon the temperature of water. Accord- 
ing to Dana, they occupy five principal regions: first, the west- 
ern region, embracing the American shores of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans; second, the European region, from Cape Horn 
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to Shetland; third, the eastern region, comprising the eastern 
coast of Africa, the shores of southeastern Asia, the islands of 
the Indies and of the Pacific Ocean; fourth, the Arctic region, 
from Kamtskatka to Norway; fifth, the Antarctic zone, compris- 
ing Terre del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, and New Zealand. 
Reptiles, crocodiles, ophidians, lizards, and even some batra- 
cians are the most sedentary of all the animals. They replace 
migration by hibernation and lethargy. Their domain far excel- 
lence is therefore the intertropical centers. The number of spe- 
cies, and of individuals of each species, diminishes in proportion 
as one advances toward the poles. The batracians are those 
which are found nearest the poles. The domain of reptiles, 
formerly very extended, limits itself with the differentiation of 


climates. 

The distribution of birds is as much deprived of definite 
limitations as that of reptiles is circumscribed. One has yet to 
conjecture, since the invention of balloons and the experiments 
in air navigation, the enormous influence, not only economic, but 
moral and political, which aérial locomotion would exercise 
upon the social frontiers of the human species. This is a fine 


example of the constant correspondence between the internal 
and external social structure and the structure of frontiers. The 
powerful means of locomotion of birds naturally explains, for the 
greater part of them, why their geographical distribution changes 
only with the seasons. This influence of seasons is, however, 
not a simple and absolute cause. It is related to one other 
fundamental and primary condition—the necessity of providing 
nourishment, of which the means are facilitated or prevented, 
according to seasons. These alimentary conditions, as well as 
variations of temperature, compel migration, as is shown in the 
experience of birds. ‘‘Wherever the little animals disappear 
that furnish the birds with nourishment; wherever the plant 
forms cease to grow whose grains and buds are their ordinary 
subsistence, there the birds disappear.”’ 

The atmospheric variations of North America being more 
pronounced than in our climates, the migratory species are there 
more numerous. Some migrate in couples, other species in 
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little companies, and many in flocks of several thousand, with a 
chief and often in a definite order. The structure of these aggre- 
gates of animals relates evidently not only to the action of 
climates, winds, etc., but also to the abundance or scarcity of the 
alimentary resources at their disposal, to the exterior dangers 
with which they are menaced, to the instincts, and to the habits 
born of these repeated experiences. 

There are cosmopolitan species such as the common crow 
which endures equally heat and cold, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Greenland, and from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s 
Bay. One meets it wherever it finds its normal food. Those of 
the North, like the human species of the same countries, are dis- 
tinguished from those of the South only by an extreme voracity. 

There are, however, some sedentary species of birds, particu- 
larly in certain regions. Such are those which through selection 
and adaptation have in a constant manner acquired the faculty 
of equilibrating their peculiar constitution and the necessity of 
the conservation of the species with the geographical, climatic, 
and alimentary environment. They never migrate because they 
have no interest in displacing themselves. 

The distribution of the terrestrial mammals is naturally more 
fixed. It is also historically more recent. The natural classifi- 
cation of the several groups of fossils shows us, indeed, the 
succession of animal forms in the geological strata according to 
the order of their relative superiority : first, fish ; second, amphib- 
ians ; third, reptiles; fourth, birds; fifth,mammals. This historic 
classification is confirmed by the parallelism of the appear- 
ance of the same forms with the law of succession of the states 
through which the embryos of the superior types pass. 

In area, geographically limited as it is today, the arctic fauna 
differs from the temperate fauna, the latter from the tropical, 
and even the northern temperate fauna from that of the southern 
temperate zone. Furthermore, in this latter, one finds two 
regions—that of central Africa and that of South America. 
These are dissimilar in their mammals as well as in their birds, 
their reptiles, their mollusks, and their insects. Europe itself 
has some distinct mammiferous regions. 
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The northern region, whose limit is not far south of the 
isothermal zero line, has its peculiar mammifers—the polar fox, 
the reindeer, and the white bear. The country of the bear is 
less extensive than that of the fox; that of the fox, less than 
that of the reindeer; the latter reaches to the interior of the 
northern forests, where the polar fox does not penetrate. 

The region of middle Europe is bounded on the north by the 
frontier of the reindeer; on the west, by the ocean; on the 
south, by the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, the Alps, the Balkans, 
and the Caucasus; east of the Ural, as we have said, there is only 
an imperfect frontier between Europe and Asia. Asia and the 
vast plains to the southwest of Siberia continue from the steppes 
of European Russia. 

The Mediterranean slope, so remarkable for its multiform 
geographic structure, is equally remarkable for the great number 
of small regions each having its peculiar animals. Is it not also 
remarkable that in the archipelago, in Greece, in Sicily, in Italy, 
in the Island of Sardinia, in the south of Gaul, in the retreats 
in the midst of mountains, so difficult to cross for man as well 
as for other mammifers, are settled a crowd of little local civili- 
zations, municipal districts, whose influence is felt even today? 
In regard to mammifers, Australia is totally different from South 
America and Africa. 

Dr. Richardson has ascertained the existence of a large 
kingdom of maritime fauna in the Pacific Ocean, occupying a 
zone of 42° north and south of the equator. This kingdom 
comprises the whole of those waters which border Australia, 
New Zealand, the Malay archipelago, China, and Japan. Its 
population consists of almost the same varieties. At the frontier 
of this vast region appear other varieties peculiar to polar 
countries and which are confounded in certain points with the 
tropical species. This maritime realm is not without analogy 
with the great terrestrial domain which it borders. They are 


equally enormous in their area and their population. It is 


necessary also to keep in mind this mixture of varieties operat- 
ing at the frontiers in generai, of the several zones of fauna, and 
which corresponds to an analogous phenomenon in the frontier 
zones of political societies. 
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As the organs of social transportation in becoming interna 
tional extend the limits of societies, so similarly the existence of 
marine currents tends to expand the boundaries of this vast 
domain. Certain species of the Indian Ocean are thus driven as 
far as Japan. From the Malay archipelago the fauna of the 
Polynesian seas presses its advance guards and its colonies as far 
as the Red Sea and the eastern coast of Africa. So throughout 
one zone, which measures not less than three-fourths the circum- 
ference of the globe and which embraces 60° of latitude, are 
found in general the same fish and the same mollusks. ‘The 
Cape of Good Hope forms a great barrier at which this gigantic 


empire terminates.” 

The Atlantic is less homogeneous in its fauna than the 
Pacific. Between the fauna of the coasts of America and that 
of Africa there are some important differences. These are caused 
by the absence of islands and the great depth of the waters. 
Naturally, then, beyond 44° north latitude in the narrowest 
part some common species increase, such as salmon and codfish. 


Maury appropriately adds: 

In the water as in the air the necessity of finding nourishment and of 
assuring their reproduction forces some animals to long peregrinations. Most 
birds and fish are more or less migratory. Few species are absolutely con- 
fined to the same district; following the seasons or atmospheric variations, 
they change their residence. Among fish some travel singly and others 
migrate in pairs— mackerel, sardines, codfish, and herrings; and so long as 
the geographical and climatic conditions are constant, their itineracy is con- 
stant also. Although confined to the polar sea, the several species of seals 
are not scattered indifferently upon the surface of the frozen water. Each 
has its particular district more or less extended. 

Fish, of course, rise less in altitude than insects, birds, and 


mammals. 

The same geographic, climatic, alimentary, and genesial con- 
ditions have exercised, and continue to exercise, a considerable 
influence upon the peregrinations and habitats of primitive human 
societies, and even upon modern societies. They continue to 
act in the present as in the past, although in a less simple and 
less general fashion, in proportion as societies adapt themselves 
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better to the more and more special external necessities; and in 
accommodating themselves they even modify the earth to their 
advantage. This superior power of adaptation of the human 


species involves at once its greater relative fixity and superior 


adaptation in temporarily or permanently displacing itself. Thus 
the highest civilizations are at the same time the most sedentary 
and the most mobile—more mobile, in fact, in that which con- 
cerns their constituent units than primitive societies, which are 
especially altogether sedentary or altogether nomadic; but even 
when nomadic they are sedentary in the sense that they transfer 
themselves only into simple and analogous regions. The 
advanced civilization enjoys in the highest degree a mobile 
equilibrium through an apparent reaction, which is, in fact, a 
superior combination of the double power of fixation and displace- 
ment. It is sometimes in the laws of the ordinary animal life 
that we discover the foundation of the most complex laws of 
the distribution of the human species, from its origin up to the 
most advanced stages. In them we also comprehend that the 
structure and life of societies, through the intermediation of the 
flora and fauna, are connected with the great laws of universal 
mechanics. That which is especially important to remember, from 
the point of view of the mammifers, is that each species has, it is 
true, its area of habitation, more or less determined by geography, 
climate, and the mode and quantity of elimination in relation to 
its peculiar structure, but that, aside from the great climatic 
mutations of which we have spoken, some of the habitats of the 
mammifers are relatively fixed. In others, although there are 
sundry zodlogical regions, these regions, as natural history shows, 
are bound together by some common characters. This com- 
munity and this fundamental zodlogical solidarity join with the 
unity and solidarity of the physical world, recognized by us 
previously up to the orographical and hydrographical structure 
which produces the most impassable obstacles and natural 
divisions. 

We are now prepared to examine the same problems with 
respect to the human species—a species which is becoming more 
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and more interdependent, not only in reference to its members, 
but in reference to all of its natural relationships. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SECTION Il. THEORIES RELATING TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE HUMAN 
SPECIES. 

The human species is in constant equilibrium with itself and 
with its environment. This equilibrium may be considered as 
relatively progressive, stationary, or even retrogressive, according 
as the adaptation of the species to the environment harmonizes 
with the more and more special and complex conditions, or 
stands still in established relations, or abandons its conquests, 
returning to simpler and more general relations. In fact, an 
unchangeable, stationary state no more exists than absolute 
mutation. Movement is inseparable from every living structure. 
Every society recedes or progresses, maintaining at each step a 
static condition which corresponds with its dynamic evolution. 

The relations of societies to their environments were not at 
first comprehended in this manner, namely, as constituting solely 
relations of this kind; that is to say, constituting solely static 
and dynamic relations. Christian philosophy, up to recent times 
impregnated with the metaphysical spirit, has by turns attributed 
either to the physical environment —z. e., to the world outside of 
man— or to man himself, considered as independent of the world, 
an excessive and absolute value in the search for the causes of 
social forms. It is notably thus that the metaphysical philosophy 
of history divides into two great schools. One, primarily 
mesological, sees in the influence of environment the cause of 
social phenomena; the other, especially anthropological, intro- 
duces into specific natures some different human varieties and, 
particularly into their own race, some structural and dynamic 
variations which show us each step in the history of societies. 

Rochell, in his Jntroduction to the Philosophy of History (Gottingen, 
1878), and after him M. L. Gumplowicz, in his Struggle of the Races, 
divides the history of the systematic conceptions of societies and 
of humanity into three phases, partly successive and partly con- 
comitant. The first, chiefly theological, would be represented 
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by the sacred writings of India, China, Persia, by the Bible, the 
Koran, and the gospels. The second would be distinctly rational, 
idealistic, or realistic, according as it proclaims that the absolute 
free will of man has complete power over the object. Almost 
all of the Greek and Roman historians and philosophers belong 
to this school. The third phase, finally, would be that of natural 
conceptions, where the philosophy of history “seeks the natural 
laws which direct this particular part of nature, known as humanity, 
into inflexibly prescribed paths in virtue of an eternal necessity.” 

This classification is only partly exact and complete, though 
in its main lines conformable to the three stages of Comte. It 
differs in that it does not sufficiently distinguish the several 
stages of religious forms, the transition forms between religion 
and metaphysics, the several conceptions of the latter, nor its 
evolution toward the purely scientific and positive philosophy. 
The fundamental conception of this latter is even completely 
neglected, namely, the negation of the absolute, which is the 
bond and the common fault of the first three phases. It equally 
loses the view, and seems to deny the possibility, that societies 
may interfere, within certain limits, with their particular structure 
and with their particular movements, which would presuppose no 
“eternal and inflexible’ laws, but simply the determinism and 
the relativity of natural laws in the constitution and activity of 
societies. The natural laws, indeed, are only abstract and general 
relations. They do not direct and do not determine humanity 
as exterior forces. The social forces in their reciprocal relations 
are other than the properties of the social matter. Some expres- 
sions used by Gumplowicz are vestiges of a metaphysical and 
anthropomorphic language. Only the positive laws, which are 
the works of man, although equally subjected to social deter- 
minism, practically rule and govern in certain historic move- 
ments, through physical and moral constraint, the relations of 
men in civil and political societies. Finally, this classification 
gives no place to the conception that is really new, and which is 
my own, according to which, in sociology, the physical and 
organic environment is made one with humanity, in such manner 
that every society, from the most simple up to the universal 
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society, is a superior combination of the constituent elements of 
the whole of nature. Men and their environments can differ, 
change, but societies are always inseparable from their environ- 
ments. Sociological monism is the most advanced phase of the 
philosophy of history. The doctrine ought to formulate itself 
naturally when, as today, the unity of structure and life is imposed 
upon the collective conscience by its worldly nature. 

The philosophy of history, the first form of sociology, began 
as a legitimate and natural reaction against the spiritual and 
anthropomorphic conceptions of religions, and notably against 
the Graeco-Roman polytheism, during, and even before, its 
monotheistic evolution. Its progress coincides with that of the 
natural sciences, though the latter had not fully comprehended 
man, and the societies in particular were always interpreted as 
distinct from the environment which they dominate or through 
which they are dominated. 

Hippocrates of Cos, the great doctor of the fifth century 
before our era, and Herodotus, his contemporary, contributed to 
the European world the bases of social mesology. According 
to the principle of Hippocrates, 

Everything that the earth produces is comformable to the earth itself. 
[That is why] elevated countries produce beings of high stature and low 
countries beings of little height. In regions where the seasons are not 
extreme all of the men resemble each other, but where the differences 
between the seasons are considerable one observes great differences in the 
forms of the individuals. .... In Scythia the seasons undergo only slight 
variations and depart little from uniformity, and hence arise the resemblances 
that the Scythians bear to each other..... In Europe the vicissitudes of 
seasons are considerable and frequent, the heat severe, the winters rigorous, 
and the rains abundant; there intervene prolonged drought and winds, which 
multiply and diversify the atmospheric variations. It is natural that these 
influences should make themselves felt among the people, and that the con- 
formation of the embryo should vary and not be the same for each person, in 
summer and winter, and during the rainy and dry seasons. It is on this 
account, speaking for myself, that Europeans differ more among themselves 
than the Scythians in form, and that in each city one observes among the 
inhabitants such irregularities of stature.’ 


* Traité des eaux, des airs et des lieux (edited and translated by De LiTTRE), Vol. 
Il, pp. 53 ff. 
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Theodectes of Phaselis, cited by Strabo, said the same: ‘The 
sun colors the head of men with a somber hue of soot and curls 
their hair by its burning heat.” 

The theory of Hippocrates, apart from the richness but incor- 
rectness of observations, contained in germ all the development 
which later, through Lamarck, Etienne Geoffroy, Saint Hilaire, 
Goethe, and their school, ripened into the doctrine of biological 
transformism, through the influence of the environment and 
through hereditary transmission of variations produced by the ex- 
ternal environment. This doctrine of transmission by heredity of 
acquired characteristics has only in these later years come to be 
seriously questioned, notably by A. Weismann in his essays upon 
Heredity and Natural Selection, etc. 

Herodotus (484-405), with a scientific training less extensive 
and less thorough than that of Hippocrates, though still strongly 
imbued with the theological beliefs of his epoch, is subject in 
his historic works to the trend of the conceptions of the natural- 
ists of his time. With the Bible and all antiquity, he believed in 
moral heredity, but this heredity of good and evil was divinely 
ordained. The influence of environment appeared to him always 
as a natural factor. ‘The most delightful countries produce 
ordinarily only weak and effeminate men, and likewise the soil 
which bears the most beautiful fruits produces men of indolence.”* 

On the contrary, the social conception of Plato (430-357) is 
idealistic, subjective, and anthropocentric. To him the natural 
character of the individual determines the nature of the state: 

The character and customs of a state are in each of the individuals who 
compose it. It is from man that they are passed into society. It is ridiculous to 
pretend that this impassioned energy which one attributes to the people of the 
North as the Thracians and the Scythians, that this taste for instruction which 
one can believe natural to the inhabitants of our country, and that this love of 
gain which characterizes the Pheenicians and Egyptians, are not in the indi- 
vidual before being in the state.? 


Thus is affirmed in the essays upon social science which the 
civilization of Greece has bequeathed to us this absolute antago- 
nism, which in sequel continued during a long time, and still 


* Book IX. Republic, Book 1V. 
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divides the inetaphysical schools into two very distinct groups: 
the first, seeking the cause of social forms and movements in the 
outer environment; the second, in the constitution and faculties 
of man; both accordingly deducing their respective social con- 
ceptions. Each of these two schools invokes, however, some 
more or less scientific observations, but science is yet only the 
auxiliary of these formulas. 

Aristotle (384-322) rebelled against the idealistic subjec- 
tivism of Plato. He restored to the environment its influence 
upon societies : 

People who inhabit cold climates, as Europe, are in general full of courage, 
but they are certainly inferior in intelligence and in industry. If they retain 
their liberty, it is at the price of anarchy, and they have never been able to 
conquer their neighbors, In Asia, on the contrary, people have more intelli- 
gence, and aptitude for the arts, but they lack heart, and they remain under the 
yoke of a perpetual slavery. The Greek race, which is topographically inter- 
mediate, unites all of the qualities of the other two. It possesses at once 
intelligence and courage. It is able at the same time to protect its indepen- 
dence and to form very good governments. If it were united in a single 
state, it would be capable of conquering the world.’ 


It is necessary to note, outside of the almost absolute contra- 
diction given to this mesologic theory by history, the tendency to 
the abolition of political frontiers through the rudimentary force 
of conquest. Alexander will be the executor of the theories of 


his master. 

It would be an exaggeration to appose in an absolute fashion 
the idealistic socialism of Plato, based upon human nature, to 
the realism of Aristotle, otherwise equally socialistic, as we are 
too apt to forget. Indeed, according to the illustrious peripati- 
cian, “it is evident that in the order of nature the city exists 
before each individual.”? He conceives of society as a superior 
differentiated organism: ‘Society is a giant having hands, feet, 
and innumerable senses, and a mind and an intelligence in pro- 
portion.”3 By that Aristotle attaches himself to the contempo- 
rary biological sociology. 

In the Zaws Plato subordinates more his absolute ideal to 

* Politics, Book IV, chap. vi, p. I. 

* Book I, chap. i, p. 12. 3 Book IV. 
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reality. He recognizes the influence of environment, and nota- 
bly that of the alimentary environment. 

Here men are of a dizarre and fiery character by reason of the winds of 
every kind and the excessive heat which prevail in the country that they 
inhabit. Elsewhere it is the superabundance of water which produces the 
same effects. In still other places it is the aliments furnished by the soil 
aliments which affect not only the body, strengthening or enfeebling it, but 
also the mind, and producing upon it the same consequences.' 


The two schools are not necessarily exclusive. They come 
together at certain points, but they have this in common with all 
those who have succeeded them, that neither has reached the 
conception of society as a combination of the inorganic and 
organic laws, which in itself carries this double character of 
environment. The contradictions themselves, when one theory 
or the other necessarily fails, are the best proof that sociologically 
man and the environment are only one. With the Stoics the idea 
of equality and of universal! fraternity, parallel to the abolition in 
fact of the frontiers of small Graco-Roman cities and the con- 
stitution of the Greco-Roman world, is substituted for the con- 
ception of the antique city. At the same moment appears for 
the first time the metaphysical notion of the absolute free will 
of man. From the Stoics this subjective conception passed into 
the writings of Philo Judzus. The virtuous man was called free 
and the vicious man a slave, without taking account of the social 
and real situation of the citizen or the slave. Social science, or 
rather its metaphysics, tends to become psychic, moral, and 
juridic. 

The more limits there are among men and among societies, 
the more frontiers. According to Pseudo-Plutarch,? Zeno in his 
Treatise upon Government proposes to show us that we do not 
belong to such and such a tribe or city, separated from each 
other by a definite right and by exclusive laws, but that we 
ought to see in all men fellow-citizens, as if all belonged to the 
same tribe in the same city. Marcus Aurelius said: “As 
Antoninus, I have Rome for country; as man, the world.”’ 
Epictetus, speaking of slaves, wrote: ‘“‘You should remember 


* Laws, Book V. 2 Fortune of Alexander, Book I. 
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that they are by nature our fellow-men, our brothers, the 
descendants of God.” 

Thus the conception of a natural and universal human law 
was introduced in the Roman world at the same time that its 
interior limits were being broken in order to reach out over the 
most assimilated parts of the three known continents. 

The monogenism of the human species was then conceived 
as an ideal and of divine origin. The parallel evolution of the 
doctrine with the historic evolution of society was not even 
caught sight of; the unity of the human species had its origin in 
the unity of the God of the universe. The idealistic and super- 
natural conception formulated itself in Christianity through the 
divorce of the spiritual and temporal—a divorce which the 
Catholic Middle Ages extended to the two corresponding powers. 
The idea is separated from the fact. All men are equal and 
brothers in God. Among them there are no inequalities, no 
barriers before the Creator; but said Jesus: ‘“‘My kingdom is 
not of this world;” ‘“‘ Render to Czsar that which is Czsar’s and 
to God that which is God’s.” That is to say, pay to Casar the 
tribute, symbol of political submission. The Christian equality 
is extra-mundane, neither political nor social. It is, however, 
voluntarily possible here below, if the great consent to be little. 

Let us remark, however, that henceforth the abolition of 
frontiers among classes and societies is conceived of as one of 
the essential aspects of equality. It was, indeed, one of the his- 
toric functions of frontiers to maintain among men and peoples 
at least an external equilibrium effected by restrictions and pro- 
hibitions, 7. e., by exterior constraint, awaiting their internal 
social equilibrium. 

We know that the separation and relative limits of the 
spiritual and temporal, were the great problems of the Middle 
Ages. The separation still forms a part of the heavy debt of 
our heritage, and its dualism will finaliy resolve itself only into 
the monistic conception of society —a conception already pre- 
pared by the psycho-physiological monism which is slowly but 
inevitably being substituted for this corresponding dualism of 


mind and body. 
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Naturally primitive Christianity, antagonistic to the social 
and political frontiers, was equally antagonistic to the exclusive 
and private property which is one of the forms of sovereignty 
and of inequality in and among societies. Paul, Justin, Tertul- 
lian, Ambrose, and Chrysostom are communists as well as cos- 
mopolitans. 

Said Paul: 

All those who are converted to the faith put their property, their labor, 
and their life in common, All have only one heart, only one soul. They 
form altogether only a single body. No one possesses anything of his own, but 
all things are in common, This is why there are no poor among them, All 
those who have property sell it and place the price at the disposition of the 
apostles, who then distribute it to each according to his needs.’ 

In a single body there are several members, but all of the members have 
not the same office ; similarly all believers, though several, have nevertheless 
only a single body in Christ Jesus, being all reciprocally members one of 
another.” 

However, in spreading itself throughout the world, Chris- 
tianity insensibly accommodates itself to circumstances. For 
Clement of Alexandria it was not necessary to renounce private 
property, but only to despise it: ‘‘When it is commanded of us 
to renounce all of our wealth and sell all of our goods, it is 
necessary to understand these words as meaning to discard the 
passions and bad sentiments of our minds.” So the economic 
revolution equally implied in the evangelistic doctrine is no 
longer relegated to second place, but abandoned. Hence natu- 


rally, with the private demesnial conception exclusive and 
limited, the idea of social and political sovereignty and inequal- 
ity makes its reappearance in theory. Augustine founded the 


right of property upon the right of sovereignty; the latter is the 
creature of human right, to dispute the first is to place the second 
in doubt. Logical to the end, he justifies slavery. In this path 
the idea travels across the Middle Ages up to the end of the 
seventeenth century—-Thomas Aquinas and Bossuet. During 
all this period a hiearchy of princes has its base in a hierarchy 
of proprietors, and both evolve in a manner pirallel to the 
spiritual hierarchy, which is also represented among its leaders 
by sovereign proprietors. 


TActs 2:44; 4:32. 21 Cor. 12:4 f. 
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Altogether—and here is the important point of our study — 
the transformations of doctrines relating to the nature of 
societies, and especially to their internal and external limits 
and frontiers, are always in correlation with the constitution of 
property and of social classes, and with the enfeeblement and 
abolition, or the restoration and reinforcement, of the intersocial 
frontiers. States whose frontiers are more or less rigid are only 
vaster forms of private proprietary sovereignty. 

With the scholastics, and notably with Thomas Aquinas 
(1227-74), the metaphysical conception makes its return into 
the domain of the social theory. The doctrines of Aristotle 
again begin to bear upon the Platonic idealism and the Chris- 
tian mysticism. Then sovereignty and property cease, at least 
in part, to be recognized as absolute. The law, organ of reason, 
interferes with their institution and with their exercise. This 
movement is accentuated through the influence of the juris- 
consults. 

The doctrines of free will and of necessity are mutually 
checked, and against the debauchery of reasoning and of the empi- 
ricism of the Jesuits and of Machiavelli (1469-1527) positive 
science regains its foothold upon the question of the influence 
of environment and of races upon the distribution, structure, 
and evolution of the human species. In the Siz Books of the 
Republic, by J. Bodin (1577), this illustrious precursor of 
Montesquieu brought the problem of the influence of environ- 
ment upon human nature and upon social forms to the observa- 
tion of relations which establish themselves naturally between 
the surrounding physical nature and the population. In chap. i 
of Book V, pp. 663 ff.," he occupies himself particularly ‘with the 
principles which are necessary in accommodating the republican 
form to the diversity of men and to the means of knowing the 
nature of peoples.”’ He studied the influence of the environ- 
ment, and especially of climate, upon the physical and moral 
nature, and upon the political forms of men in societies. ‘ It is 
necessary,” said he, ‘‘to accommodate [ we always say today “‘to 
adapt’’] the form of the political action to the nature of the 


* Pays edition, Paris, 1580. 
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localities, and the human regulations to the natural laws,” and 
furthermore ‘‘to the nature of the subjects.”’ Bodin also took 
account of the alimentary necessities, and he pointed out the 
important influences of mountains upon civilizations. What he 
connected directly with positive political science is that he recog- 
nized the possibility for societies to interfere with their par- 
ticular organization and to modify it to their advantage. He is 
not a fatalist, and he is not a simple partisan rationalist of free 
will, but he is a determinist. He shows, indeed, with an impos- 
ing certainty and a wealth of erudition equal to that of Montes- 
quieu, ‘how much the food, the laws, and the customs, are able 
to change life.” He compares, for example, from this point of 
view, Germany in the time of Tacitus and in his own epoch. 
With all of the historians and political theorists of antiquity he 
also proclaims that ‘the inequality of fortunes—poverty and 
But what he 


” 


wealth—are the two calamities of the republic. 
did not see is that the internal barriers which separate men in 
each society have their analogue in the political frontiers between 
the societies. Both manifest the existence of inequalities and 
the temporary necessity of substituting this equilibration, based 


upon force and constraint, for one altogether broader and higher, 


based upon justice. 

More than a century after Bodin, Montesquieu (1689-1755) 
devoted five books of The Spirit of Laws to the same problems. 
He also defined natural laws, and distinguished them from posi- 
tive laws. With an erudition scientifically more methodic and 
better chosen than that of his predecessor, he shows the con- 
nection of laws with the nature of climate and with the relative 
sobriety of peoples. He sets forth how, among other things, 
laws of civil and domestic slavery are connected with climate, 
and he combats the error, still in vogue today, that polygamy 
exists only among the wealthy classes. According to him, poor 
and rich civilizations are equally favorable to this state of pro- 
miscuity, which we find, indeed, in vigor in very opposite stages 
of civilization, although without different forms. Political servi- 
tude itself, according to him, is connected with climate. In 
reality, Montesquieu attributed to climate an exaggerated influ- 
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ence, almost absolute, which afterward more accurate observa- 
tions discredited. In Book XVIII he studies laws in their 
connection with the nature of the soil, but without attaching to 
this latter the same importance as to the preceding factor. 
One can reproach him in that, after having quite well defined the 
natural laws, he almost completely neglected them for the posi- 
tive laws. It is necessary, however, to render him this justice, 
that he did not hesitate to affirm repeatedly that positive laws 
ought to react against the baneful tendencies of certain natural 
laws, such as deficient hygiene and the peculiar indolence, accord- 
ing to him, of the orientals. 

With Bodin and Montesquieu, representing the mesologic 
school, appears again the theory of natural frontiers, conformably 
to the constant parallelism between institutions, facts, and doc- 
trines already previously indicated. The French monarchy was 
an absolute monarchy, a great domain shut in; and the colonies 
even were exploited as dependencies, or as farms of this domain. 

The climatic school, actually a transitory stage between the 
metaphysical rationalism and positivism, continued to the end of 
the eighteenth century, first with Herder, who in his /deas upon 
the History of Humanity identifies God and nature, and later with 
Friederich Schlegel. Finally, with the great historian Buckle, 
who founded his philosophy of history altogether upon climate 
and the constitution of the soil, and of the alimentary conditions, 
the climatic theory comes to be more and more connected with 
sociology. 

The school arising directly from Herder divided itself into 
two branches: one theological, with Bunsen (God in History); 
the other strictly naturalistic, with Schelling. The latter con- 
sidered the world as an animated organism, developing according 
to determined laws. The idea was still certainly metaphysical. 
but it was an admirable prelude to the purely scientific movement 
which went to transform the natural science after the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. 

In opposition to this chiefly naturalistic current, Hegel denied 
the influence of climate in these terms: ‘One never comes to 
me to speak of the climate of Greece since the Turks have come 
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to dwell where formerly the Greeks dwelt. Climate should no 
longer be a question; I hope I shall not be annoyed by this 


question any more.”’ He denied with reason the absolutism 


of the climate, but what does he put in its place? Another 
absolute idea—the absolute spirit, which develops successively 
in history. The thesis, unity, is the spirit of the immobile 
Orient. The antithesis is the spirit of classic antiquity. It is 
variety. The synthesis is realized in the Germanic peoples. 
It was there, however, under its metaphysical form, one of the 
sources of origin of the evolutionist conceptions. Idealism 
evolves and develops from Hegel himself. With Kolb, Klemm, 
Lazarus, and Steinthal, we see it bordering upon a psychology 
of peoples—upon a collective psychology, which by degrees 
comes to be founded upon natural and experimental psychology. 
The latter, on its side, takes at this moment for a basis the study 
of races. It is from this standpoint, at first equally absolute, 
that Jodl in Die Kulturgeschichte, thre Entwicklung und thr Prob- 
lem (Halle, 1878), denies the influence of climate. 

In the environment and the race there are then two terms of 
the problem. They are present, though no longer as formerly, 
by right of elementary units, man and soil or climate, but as 
masses, as every modern sociological problem. The question 
still reflects the dualistic and exclusive aspect. From their side, 
Conrad Hermann’ and Lotze in his Mikrokosmus continue the 
anti-rationalistic school and end in the organic conception of 
societies. This analogy, at first purely formal, between societies 
and the organisms, assumes with A. Schaffle and Lilienfeld a 
more and more real character.’ 

Finally Gumplowicz seeks to put an end to the antagonisms 
of the system and to the anthropological theory by affirming, 
under the name of realism, the unity of nature and of mind, and 
the absence of liberty of the latter. In evoking only the races, 
he conceives as one, mind and matter, man and his habitat. Fall- 
ing back into a new mysterious absolute, no longer individual, 


* Philosophie der Geschichte, Leipzig, 1870. 


2A. SCHAFFLE, Leben des socialen Koérpers, Tiibingen; LILIENFELD, Gedanken 
fiir Socialwissenschaft der Zukunft, Mitau. 
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but collective, whose enigma becomes more and more indecipher- 
able with the mixture of civilizations, he ends in a fatalism and 
an immobilism no less redoubtable than that of the physical 
environment considered as exterior. There is no longer prog- 
ress. Sociology having for its object only natural groups and 
not individuals, everything for him centers in the struggle of 
races. The issue of the combat is always the same. The most 
powerful ethnical element prevails, since the influence it exer- 
cises is always and everywhere civilizing. This group assimilates 
the production of another. It divides the labor, it favors intel- 
lectual culture, and it forms races. And always one of the two 
civilizations ceases to exist. It disappears before barbarism, 


which recommences the process, but upon a larger scale, which 
shows higher collectivities, and better equipment in every respect, 
from the social and national point of view. And the result of 
this process? Some groups triumph, affirming that it is prog- 
ress; others lament, pretending that it is regress and decadence. 
Surely, it is neither the one nor the other. It is always the same 


thing.’ 

This philosophy, called realistic by Gumplowicz, but better 
termed subjectivo-collective, is only one of the numerous and 
rash deductions which sociology has been thought to authorize 
in harmonizing itself with the theories of Darwin. It is also a 
pessimistic adaptation—with certain variations, more or less 
brilliant — of the similar, but much more serious, theory advanced 
by Gobineau in his remarkable Essay upon the Inequality of Human 
Races, published in 1854. Gobineau denies all influence of cli- 
mate upon historic development. He makes development depend 
entirely upon the different mixtures of blood of the races. For 
him, central civilization is always located where there 
lives at a given moment the most purely white group, the most intelligent 
and the strongest. . . . . Should this group, through a concurrence of invin- 
cible political circumstances, come to reside at the foot of the polar ices or 
under the rays of fire of the equator, it would be there only that the intel- 
lectual world would exist. It is there that all of the ideas, all of the tenden- 
cies, and all of the efforts would never fail to converge, and no natural 


' La butte des races, p. 345 (French translation). 
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obstacles could prevent the commodities, the most distant products, from 
reaching the place across seas, rivers, and mountains. 

If all of these great theorists, instead of fruitlessly attempt 
ing to construct superficial systems, and instead of the expendi- 
ture of enormous ingenuity in formulating them, had worked a 
little in comparative and elementary statistics, bearing upon 
economic phenomena and upon their relations to population, 
they would have ascertained that, without its being the only fac- 
tor, the physical environment, and particularly the climate, exer- 
cises an important influence upon the economic and genesial life, 
and consequently upon the ensemble of societies. Their adver- 
saries would also have ascertained that a certain influence is 
equally exercised by the anthropological factors. Unfortunately, 
there is an inevitable tendency in the human mind to consider 
things upon the surface rather than to resign itself to studying 
them at the beginning. 

In fact at the present time the question is presented to us by 
the philosophy of history, 2. ¢., by the schools in reality meta- 
physical, but which attach themselves more directly to positive 
sociology in the following manner. On the one hand, the meso- 
logic school, properly speaking, accords to the different environ- 
ments, including the alimentary, a preponderant, if not an 
absolute, influence upon the distribution and evolution of the 
human species. Ontheother hand, the principally anthropological, 
ethnological, and psychological school attributes this same abso- 
lute influence particularly to the races. 

It is incontestable that the common tendency in both is to 
connect themselves more and more with the conclusions of the 
natural sciences, including biology, psychology, and sociology. 
The evolution of the several schools, from Hippocrates down 
to the nineteenth century, can leave no doubt in that regard. 


Comte and Spencer have only followed the scientific movement 


in attempting to co-ordinate and complete it through sociology. 

The laws of structure and of the development of the human 
species can never be required in any a priort formula. The laws 
were borrowed from the sciences, most directly in connection 
with social science, biology, and psychology, not from the most 
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simple inorganic sciences, whose prior constitution explains the 
priority of the mesologic doctrines. 

The philosophy of limits and of frontiers ought to be solely 
the generalization of the special laws of limitation, which the 
several natural sciences offer. We have attempted to take a 
point of view equally abstract and concrete, for all the orders of 
phenomena other than those relative to the human species. It 
remains for us, therefore, to seek in the special sciences, and 
lastly in social science itself, the natural laws of distribution 
applicable to humanity. 

Here, however, we shall see that there is nothing absolute in 
the philosophy of limits and frontiers; that its laws are always 
generalizations from relations not absolutely constant, not abso- 
lutely variable, where neither the self, nor the non-self, neither 
the body nor the mind, neither the race nor the environment, 
intervenes to the exclusion of the other. We see that they form, 
on the contrary, a continual equilibrium; that they manifest a 
static state which accompanies, everywhere and at each moment, 
the structure and the functioning of all societies. The human 
species, however, is also an environment, which not only equili- 
brates with the other exterior environments in the formation of 
particular societies, but which, considered in its universality, 
carries its environment in itself, or is carried by this environment, 
from which it can no more be separated than the tortoise from its 
carapace or the soul from the body. Similarly, each particular 
society is one with its so-called environment; the latter forms 
an integral part: it is a whole; with the difference that the other 
particular societies are to it relatively exterior, while for human- 
ity in general, according to the profound vision of Spinoza, all ts 
in all. We shall see, in a word, that in sociology the fusion and 
and conciliation of the antagonism of the two schools, mesologic 
and anthropological, has its natural solution in the monism of 
phenomena and social forces. In sociology, the philosophic 
solution ought to be analogous to that already brought about in 


physio- psychology. 
G. DE GREEF. 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
[ Zo be continued. | 


THE CIVIL WAR AS SEEN THROUGH SOUTHERN 
GLASSES. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the war between the states was 
fought in defense of slavery. The emancipation of the slaves 
was neither its producing cause nor its object. That emancipa- 
tion was an afterthought, a kind of dernier resort on the part of 
the North to bring about the desired end, when other means 
seemed failing, is a matter of history. ‘Submission or emanci- 
pation!’’ was the ultimatum submitted to the southern states by 
President Lincoln. It was not the fear of losing its slaves, 
therefore, that drove the South into arms in 1861, but rather the 
fear of losing those rights bequeathed to it by its revolutionary 
sires and solemnly guaranteed to it by the constitution of the 
United States. 

The real question at issue between the sections was a political 
one, viz., the relative claims and advantages of a Republican or 
a Federal form of government. The South stood solidly for the 
former; the North, as a whole, as solidly for the latter; and 
from the southern point of view the war was fought in defense 
of constitutional rights, and was quite as much a struggle for 
liberty as was the earlier and more successful struggle of 1776. 


In proof of which assertion let us betake ourselves to a con- 


sideration of the facts. 

Our investigation will carry us up the stream of national 
history until we reach its source, and there, in what may be 
termed the political ‘protoplasm ”’ out of which the government 
was evolved, we shall discover the ‘‘germs” from which sprang 
the original party differences of North and South. 

Luther Martin, himself one of the distinguished members of 
the Constitutional Convention, informs us that “there was one 
party whose object and wish was to abolish and annihilate all the 
state governments, and to bring forward one general government 
over all this extended continent, of a monarchical nature.” The 
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reference is, of course, to the Federalists, whose leader, 
Alexander Hamilton, was the idol of the North, as Thomas 
Jefferson, the leader of the States’ Rights party, was the idol of 
the South. Hear Hamilton’s own utterances on the subject: 
For my part, | avow myself a monarchist. I have no objection toa trial of 
this thing called a republic, but I own it is my opinion that the present gov- 
ernment is not that which will answer, and that it will be found expedient to 
go into the British form There is no stability, no security, in any form 
of government but a monarchy. 
These opinions were expressed, be it remembered, but three short 
years after the present constitution had been adopted. And 
here, in view of later events, and the charge of disloyalty to the 
republic so often brought against the South, it is curious to note 
the relative positions of the two sections toward the national 
government. The truth is, from the beginning down to the 
present time, the South has always maintained the ideals and 
principles embodied in the constitution, and the rights and 
privileges guaranteed therein. It has been in favor of “a 
government of the people, with powers cautiously limited and 


clearly defined.” In other words, the southern, or Jeffersonian, 


idea was that ‘“‘the people are the masters of the government, 
whereas the Federalists were in favor of what they called “a 
strong government,”’ the northern, or Hamiltonian, idea being 
that ‘the government is the master of the people.” I use the 
terms “Jeffersonian” and ‘“ Hamiltonian” advisedly, to avoid 
misconception. It is greatly to be regretted that in the United 
States political parties have changed names more than once, 
thus introducing an element of confusion into political history. 
The Republican party of the present day, for example, is the 
lineal descendant, not of the Republican party of Washington’s 
time, but of the Federal party, which, in its turn, traces its 
pedigree back to the Tories; while the Democratic party of 
today represents the Republican party of Washington’s day, and 
is descended from the Whigs. Why this last party ever yielded 
up its most appropriate name to its opponent it is hard to guess. 
Certainly, so far as the old South was concerned, the term 
‘*Republican”’ exactly defined its political status, whereas the 
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term ‘“‘ Democratic,” as applied to it, was a misnomer, inasmuch 
as the South was not, properly speaking, a democracy, but 
rather an oligarchy; while, even among the whites, the franchise 
was practically limited by a property and an educational qualifi- 
cation, the class of whites at the South possessing neither, being 
in too small a minority to make any appreciable impression on 
electoral results. 

This, however, is something of a digression. To return. 
That there have always been Democrats at the North and Repub- 
licans at the South goes without saying. But this fact by no 
means invalidates the truth of the statement that, taken as a 
whole, party lines corresponded with geographic boundaries. 
As early as 1790 there was a difference of opinion between the 
leading statesmen of the North and South on the subject of gov- 
ernment. 

Failing to get his principles incorporated into the Constitution, Hamilton 
next tried, as a prominent member of Washington's Cabinet, to give a 
monarchical interpretation to.a democratic constitution, but Washington's 
popularity was so great that during his term of office no headway was made 
by the Federalists in subverting the Constitution. 

Under the presidency of John Adams, however, conditions 
were reversed. Adams was originally a Republican, but, accord- 
ing to his lifelong friend and rival, Jefferson, 
the glare of royalty and nobility during his mission to England had made 
him believe their fascination to be a natural ingredient in government. And 
on his return to the United States he was taken up by the Federalists and by 
them made to believe that the general disposition of our citizens was favor- 
able to monarchy. 

Under Mr. Adams’s administration many oppressive acts 
were passed by a Federal majority in Congress; among them 
the “Alien and Sedition laws,” 
with truly despotic powers. But with the year 1800 this state 
of things was brought to a close by the election of Mr. Jefferson 


which endowed the president 


to the presidency. 

The defeat of the Federal party was brought about by the action of the 
united South under the leadership of Jefferson and Madison. These patriots 
drew up the celebrated “Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions” which were 
adopted by the whole South, the substance of which may be given in few 
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words: ‘They condemn the revolutionary acts of Adams’s administration as 
subversive of the free government of the United States, and clearly set forth 
the powers of the Federal Government as resulting from a compact or agree- 
ment between independent and sovereign States, each State possessing an 
equal right to decide for itself as well of infractions as of the mode and man- 


ner of redress.” 

In short, these ‘“‘ Resolutions’’ reaffirm the assertion of the 
Declaration of Independence that ‘‘all just government derives 
its authority from the consent of the governed.” 

That political opinions are no criterion of moral worth is a 
self-evident fact, men of character equally pure and high being 
invariably found on both sides of every political question. Thus 
no one will deny that Adams and Hamilton were as sincere and 
ardent patriots as Jefferson and Madison. Every man has an 
undoubted right to his own political ideals, and is at perfect lib- 
erty, so far as in him lies, to mold public opinion according to 
these ideals by all legitinate methods. Morally considered, all 
equitable governments stand upon precisely the same level. 
There is no special virtue inherent in a republic above a mon- 
archy, or in a monarchy above a republic. Consequently, the 
honest advocates of one form of government are quite as much 
entitled to respect as the equally honest advocates of the other. 
While the fact remains, therefore, that the leaven of centraliza- 
tion had been introduced into the body politic, up to this point 
there was no taint of dishonor connected with its workings. 

This fair and above-board struggle for supremacy on the part 
of the Federalists, however, was not of very long continuance, 
for, finding themselves worsted on their old issues, they saw that 
in order to get back into power it was necessary for them to 
adopt a new name and bring forward new issues. This was in 
1820. Ina letter to Lafayette ex-President Jefferson described 
the situation as follows: 


On the eclipse of Federalism with us, its leaders got up the Missouri 
question under the false front of lessening the measure of slavery, but with 
the real view of producing a geographical division of parties which might 
ensure them the next president. The people of the North went blindfold 
into the snare. 


While in another letter Mr. Jefferson wrote : 
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The question is a mere party trick. The leaders of Federalism, defeated 
in their schemes of obtaining power by rallying partisans to the principles of 
monarchism —a principle of personal, not of local division—have changed 
their tack. They are taking advantage of the virtuous feelings of the people 
to effect a division of parties by a geographical line; they expect this will 
ensure them on local principles the majority they could never obtain on prin- 
ciples of Federalism. 


The “question” designated by Jefferson as ‘a mere party 
trick” was, of course, the burning ‘“‘negro question.” 


So far as history informs us, 

This idea of using slavery as the opening wedge with which to cleave 
asunder the Union was first suggested to the Federalists by John Henry, a 
British emissary sent to this country in 1809 to lay plans for the destruction 
of the Republic. The following is an extract from the letter of Governor 
Craig of Canada, by whom Henry was commissioned : 

QUEBEC, February, 1809. 

“T request you to proceed with the earliest conveyance to Boston 
The known intelligence and ability of several of its leading men must give 
Massachusetts a considerable influence over the other states, and will prob- 
ably lead them in the part they are to take It has been supposed 
that if the Federalists of the Eastern States should be successful, and obtain 
the decided influence which may enable them to direct public opinion, it is 
not improbable that, rather than submit, they will exert that influence to bring 
about a separation from the general Union I enclose a credential, but 
you must not use it unless you are satisfied it will lead to more confidential 
communications.” 

Henry wrote back to the authorities who had employed him in Canada 
that, although he found the New England Federalist leaders ripe for any 
measure which could sever the Union, yet that the Union sentiment was so 
strong among the masses of the people that he doubted if it could be immedi- 
ately dissolved. He suggested that the best way to further this scheme of 
disunion would be to get up some sectional domestic question on which the 
prejudices and passions of the people could be permanently divided. This 
policy he was sure would finally accomplish the result. The ‘sectional 
question "’ at which he hinted was slavery. Nor did he miscalculate! 


The object of this intrigue on the part of the British govern- 
ment was simply to destroy the American republic either by 
fair means or by foul, as the following circumstance will show: 


Mr. Aaron Legget, a merchant of New York and a Quaker abolitionist, 
stated that while in Mexico, he met Deputy Commissary General Wilson of 
the British army, at that time engaged, as an agent of the British govern- 
ment, in making the final arrangements connected with the abolition of slav- 
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ery in the West Indies. General Wilson told him that in abolishing slavery 
in that colony, the government was not moved by any consideration for the 
negro, but that the measure would naturally create an enthusiastic anti- 
slavery sentiment in England and America. And that in America this would 
e in time excite a hostility between the free states and the slave states which 
, would end in the dissolution of the American Union, and the consequent 
failure of the grand experiment of democratic government. While the ruin 
of democracy in America would be the perpetuation of aristocracy in England. 
This view of the matter was evidently taken by Sir Robert 
Peel, also, as he said of the money paid to free the negroes in 
the West Indies, that in his opinion “it was the best investment 
ever made for the overthrow of republican institutions in 
America.” 

This conspiracy between the agents of the British govern- 
ment in Canada and the leading Federalists of New England 
came to the knowledge of President Madison, who laid all the 
proofs before Congress. In his message he said: 

I lay hefore Congress copies of certain documents which remain in the 
department of State. They prove that at a recent period on the part of the 
British Government through its public minister here, a secret agent of that 
government was employed in certain states, more especially at the seat of 
government in Massachusetts, in fomenting disaffection to the constituted 
authorities of the country; and intrigued with the disaffected for the purpose 

; of bringing about resistance to the laws, and eventually, in concert with a 


British force, of destroying the Union, and forming the eastern part thereof 
into a political connexion with Great Britain. 

In the war of 1812 the New England Federalists took sides 
with England, so far as this was possible without actually tak- 
ing up arms against the United States. At this time General 
Fessenden introduced the following resolution into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature : 

And therefore be it resolved, that we recommend to his Excellency, 


Caleb Strong, to take the revenue of the State into his own hands, arm and 
equip the militia, and declare us independent of the Union. 


About the same time Fisher Ames said: ‘‘Our country is too 
big for union, too sordid for patriotism, too democratic for lib- 
erty. Our disease is democracy.” And one of the leading 
; Boston papers declared: ‘“‘We never fought for a republic. The 
form of our government was the result of necessity, not the off- 
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spring of choice.” While Rev. Dr. Dwight went so far as to 
say: “The Declaration of Independence is a wicked thing. I 
thought so when it was proclaimed, and I think so still!” 

Jefferson saw the full extent of the disaffection prevailing in 
the eastern states and ina letter to Governor Langdon he thus 
expressed himself : 

For five and thirty years we have walked together through a land of trib- 
ulations, yet those have passed away, and so, I trust, will these of the present 
day. The Toryism with which we struggled in 1777 differed but in name 
from the Federalism of 1799, with which we struggled also ; and the Angli- 
cism of 1808, against which we are now struggling, is but the same thing in 


in another form. 


These extracts clearly show the fundamental and radical dif- 
ferences in the political creed of the two great governing parties 
of the country, and the antagonism which has a’ways existed 
between them. It is not necessary for our purpose to trace this 
antagonism in all of its subsequent developments. Suffice it to 
say that, as years rolled on, while the real original cause of con- 
tention between the two parties remained unchanged, viz., the 
respective claims of Federalism or Republicanism — centralism 
or states’ rights —as represented generally by the North and the 
South, the question was intentionally befogged, and rendered far 
more complex by dragging into it the side issue of slavery. 

Beyond doubt thousands throughout the North regarded the 
Civil War as a “war of humanity,” a glorious crusade in behalf 
of an oppressed and down-trodden race. Therein lay the astute- 
ness of the northern politicians. Knowing full well that the 


questions really at issue would not on their own merits enlist 


popular sympathy or arouse popular enthusiasm, they adroitly 
introduced slavery into the controversy. And, if success can 
justify a measure, never was policy more admirable! 

Now (parenthetically) had slavery really been the cruel bond- 
age and galling tyranny pictured by the northern imagination, its 
extermination would have been demanded by humanity at what- 
ever cost. And the South did not blame the North for condemning 
the institution as viewed from the northern standpoint. But the 
South did blame the North in that, before undertaking this 
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crusade it failed to acquaint itself with the real facts of the case, 

and the conditions actually existing. For, be it remembered, the 
question was not whether the dower of negro slavery bestowed 
upon the South by her English mother, and still more firmly 
settled upon her by her northern sisters, was a blessing or a curse, 
but simply whether under existing conditions (conditions in no 
wise the result of her own choice) there was any alternative left 
her? 

I do not arrogate to myself a prophet’s powers, but judging 
from the signs of the times it may yet be that ere the close of 
this new century the world will have discovered that, in face of 
the facts confronting it, the institution of negro slavery as it 
existed in the southern states of the American Union, so far from 
being an outrage on civilization, was, on the whole, at once the 
most humane and the most practical method ever devised for 
“bearing the white man’s burden.” 

In conjunction with this slavery agitation the great northern 
heart was still further fired by an artful appeal to its patriotism. 
That the masses responded readily and heartily to this appeal is 
greatly to their credit. But in view of the facts we have just 
been considering it is impossible to escape the conviction that 
those most potent catch-words, “ Our flag!”’ and “Our country!” 
were catchwords merely, on the lips of the leaders, who used them 
to stir up popular feeling and secure their personal ends thereby. 
Magic words, they are, to conjure with always, the whole earth 
round! Yet do they sometimes represent a sentiment rather than 
a substance. Or, to change the mode of expression somewhat, 
the better to suit the case in point, they may stand for an outward 
semblance from which the animating essential spirit has departed. 
Thus with the fetich of ‘tthe Union,” the federation of the 
states under the constitution as it existed up to 1861 was, as a 
northern writer well expressed it, ‘‘justly to be regarded as one of 
the greatest and most momentous political experiments the 
world has everseen.’’ But when the same writer goes on to ask 
whether “such a unique political combination should have been 
allowed to goto pieces in order to retain the continuation of negro 


slavery in the South” the reply is self-evident. For the peculiar 
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feature of this American federation of the states consisted in the 
fact that the bond between them was a purely voluntary bond, 
each “sovereign and independent” member entering of tts own 
free will into the mutual compact. Consequently, so far as the 
political experiment of a voluntary union of sovereign states is 
concerned, the Civil War did of conserve the end proposed, 
inasmuch as it is a manifest moral impossibility to preserve a 


voluntary union by compulsion. 

In point of fact, the guns of the Civil War shattered 
forever the American “‘republic.”” The American ‘‘nation”’ it has 
been since 1865. The American ‘“‘empire” it may in the future 
become, but “these United States of America’’—in the original 
and constitutional sense of the words—-it can never be again. 

H. E. BE 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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Philosophie des sciences sociales. Tomel; Objet des sciences sociales. 

Par RenE Worms. Paris: V. Giard & E. Briére, 1903. 

Pp. 230. 

THis is the first of three volumes which are designed to set forth a 
systematic sociology. M. Worms belongs to the ultra-organic school, 
and his preconceptions are to be traced in the present work, although 
much of the ingenious analogy of his Organisme et société is here recast 
in less biological terms. 

This book is not likely to soothe those who are irritated by 
methodology and the making of many phrases. There are barely a 
half-dozen concrete statements and illustrations in the whole volume. 
The author is fond of antitheses which he synthesizes in a true Hegel- 
ian manner. Thus Tarde’s imitation and Durkheim’s constraint are 
blended in “concours,” described as the larger social fact which includes 
the others. There is much “elaboration of the obvious,” as, for 
example, when social facts are somewhat ponderously characterized as 
multiple, complex, distributed in space, and variedintime. The book 
as a whole lacks system and coherence in substance, in spite of its 
formal appearance of unity. 

Part I deals with “‘ Society,” which is defined as a nation politically 
organized. Moreover, this sufficiently ample unit seems likely still 
further to expand as a result of the present tendency toward interna- 
tional agreements and the ultimate federation of the world. The dis- 
cussion of natural growth vs. the theory of contract, which closed the 
first division, adds nothing to Fuiliée’s treatment of this subject. In 
the second part, “ Elements, Life, and Evolution of Society,” M. 
Worms elaborates the composite group-character of all societies, points 
out in a rather commonplace way the effect of physical environment 
on social life, enunciates the characteristics of social facts mentioned 
above, and then undertakes to classify social phenomena. After rather 
desultory criticism of De Greef’s sevenfold hierarchy of social facts, the 
author advances a biological scheme which suggests Spencer’s three 
systems of organs, but introduces a variation. Instead of the familiar 
“sustaining, distributing, and regulating 
268 


agencies, Worms asserts 
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that the functions of nutrition, reproduction, and co-ordination ( rela- 
tion ) furnish categories for a proper classification. Into the first of 
these he reads all economic phenomena ; into the second —‘“‘ which is 
singularly amplified in social life’’— love, marriage, education, family 
relations, etc. The third function is made to include moral, religious, 
intellectual, and esthetic facts. This whole treatment affords an 
admirable illustration of the futility of mixing terms and confusing 
ideas. From all this elaborate analysis emerges an enumeration of 
social facts which differs only in unessential details from De Greef's 
hierarchy. 

On the other hand, the chapters dealing with “The Correlation of 
Social Facts’ and “The Evolution of Society” bring out clearly and 
effectively the truth that society is a unity to be studied in many aspects, 
no one of which dominates the whole, and that social change and 
progress are far from being interchangeable terms. 

Part III treats of ‘‘ The Social Sciences.’’ A somewhat trite dis- 
cussion of science and art is followed by an equally barren attempt to 
correlate dynamic and static with anatomy and physiolgy. Then 
comes a discrimination between descriptive and comparative social 
sciences, which in turn yields to an enumeration of true social sciences 
as distinguished from certain pretended sciences. Statistics, ethnology, 
and history are included in the latter category, the first as an instru- 
ment of all sciences, the other two as dealing in a different way with 
materials already assigned to or appropriated by other sciences. 

The final question is as to the character of sociology itself. M. 
Worms avoids the pitfalls of definiteness and finality with much 
ingenuity. There can be no single social science except in the same 
sense that biology includes all the sciences of the organic world. 
Hence the function of sociology is synthetic; it unifies the special 
social sciences. Moreover, it is scientific in its spirit and method, 
although it lacks phenomena peculiarly its own. Its function, however, 
is a philosophic one. Perhaps, therefore, it would be best to describe 
sociology as the philosophy of the social sciences. Thus the volume 
ends. 

On the whole, the book adds little or nothing to existing con- 


ceptions or terminology. It serves however, to bring out in bold 
relief the difference between organizing concrete material and simply 
making phrases about it. 


GEORGE E. VINCENT. 
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La Delinquenza in Vari Stati di Europa. Per Aucusto Bosco. 
Roma: Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1903. 
Estratto del Bulletin de [Institut international de statistique, 
tome XIII, 4™* livraison. 


Tuis valuable contribution to the study of the statistics of crime 
discusses in an introductory chapter the difficulty of interpretation of 
criminal statistics, makes a clear statement of the standards of judg- 
ment employed in the work, and shows how far the figures are com- 
parable and adequate. The official reports of eight countries are 
employed—those of Italy, France, Spain, Austria, Germany, England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. The absence of judicial statistics for the entire 
country, and the inadequacy of the prison statistics, excludes the 
United States from consideration. Here is a solid and convincing 
argument for extending the activities of the new bureau of the federal 
government at Washington. 

So far as possible, the statistics of each country are presented in 
the same order for purposes of final comparison and for discovery of 
general tendencies. For example, in dealing with England the author 
sketches the social history of England during the nineteenth century, 
so far as it throws light on the causes of crime and on the fluctuations 
in the phenomena studied. Tables are given from the official reports 
which show the absolute numbers of crimes, misdemeanors, and minor 
offenses from 1861 to 1899, and also the numbers of each offense to 
100,000 inhabitants. In connection with each table there is an inter- 
pretation of the tendencies, an estimate of the value of the figures, a 
suggestion of facts not presented in the tables, and the causes which 
seem to account for the fluctuations and tendencies. The conclusions 
reached do not differ essentially from those of Hall, in Crime and Social 
Progress, and from other recent writers who have had the original 
reports before them. Serious crimes, especially attended with violence, 
seem to diminish. Offenses against social regulations would appear to 
be increasing, although the apparent statistical increase is caused in 
many cases, not by greater lawlessness, but by better enforcement of 
law, as is true in respect to drunkenness. 

The variations of the phenomena by countries, by districts, and by 
offenses are contrasted with the social conditions of geographical areas 
and time periods in a way to disclose the varying stress of different 
forms. 

At the close of the volume the movements of criminality are repre- 
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sented in extended tables which enable one to gain a general view of 
all crimes for each country; and the notes in the appendix carefully 
explain the Italian technical phrases in the language of the codes of 
the countries from which the reports come. 

Altogether this work is a decidedly helpful arrangement and explan- 
ation of the principal data concerning the phenomena of crime. One 
of the merits of the footnotes is that they bring up the bibliography 
of the subject to date with great fulness and discrimination. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Das offentliche Armenwesen in Hamburg wahrend der Jahre 1893- 
zgo2. Darstellung seiner Reorganisation und weiteren 
Entwickelung. Hamburg: Herausgegeben vom Armen- 
Kollegium, 1903. 

HAMBURG presents all the problems of poor relief in a seaport town 
with a cosmopolitan population and a complex system of public and 
private agencies of benevolence. Its methods were radically revised in 
the eighteenth century and improved when the “Elberfeld”’ system 
was adopted in the nineteenth century. With changed conditions it 
was found in 1892 that new adjustments were required, and Dr. E. 
Miinsterberg, then a mayor of another city, was called to be director 
and guide of the new arrangements. After he went to Berlin, Dr. 
Buehl succeeded him and carried out the plan. 

The pamphlet issued to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
reorganization is before us, and it gives a full and satisfactory account 
and explanation of the history of poor relief in Hamburg since 1892. 
The methods and results of outdoor, institutional, and medical relief, 
and the care of dependent children, are minutely presented with a 
wealth of statistical material beautifully printed. One seems to see into 
the very heart of the German municipal methods of charity. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Politische Geographie, oder die Geographie der Staaten, des Verkehres 
und des Krieges. Von FRiepRICH RATzeEL. Zweite umgear- 
beitete Auflage. Mit vierzig Kartenskizzen. Miinchen 
und Berlin: R. Oldenbourg, 1963. Pp. 838. 

THE first edition of this important work by one of the first masters 
of the subject appeared in 1897. This second edition not only gives 
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additional material on points already treated, but also furnishes new 
discussions of the geography of commerce and of war. The work is 
already too well known among students to require a characterization 


here. 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Les gréves. Par LEON DE SEiILHAc. (‘ Bibliothéque d’économie 
sociale.’’) Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1903. Pp. 
vii+ 256. Fr. 2. 

Tuts little book on “Strikes,” by a “permanent member of the 
Musée social,” deals principally with conditions in France, although it 
makes reference to the experiences of England, the United States, and 
New Zealand. After some discussion of current opinion in regard to 
strikes, their general nature, and their cost, M. de Seilhac reviews at 
some length the history of the strike movement in France from 1791 
to the present time, French legislation bearing on the right to strike, 
and the socialist support of the strike as an instrument of social recon- 
struction. A chapter on the details of a particular strike, and a classifi- 
cation of strikes into different types, with concrete instances of each, 
throws some light on the way these things are managed in France. The 
book ends with a description of the feeble efforts toward arbitration 
hitherto made in France, and with an exceedingly brief statement of 
the further possibilities of the policy of conciliation. M. de Seilhac 
appears to have a needlessly unsympathetic attitude toward his subject ; 
and it is difficult to determine to what readers the book is addressed. 
It is too sketchy to be of value to students and too technical to appeal 
to the general reader. Like many French books of its type, it is 
unprovided with an index, and has scanty references to authorities. 


La démocratie soctaliste allemande. Par EDGARD MILHAUD, pro- 
fesseur a l'Université de Genéve. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1903. 
Pp. iv + 591. 

In no other country has socialism achieved so definite and impor- 
tant a political organization as it has in Germany ; and an adequate study 
of the German Social-Democrat party is bound to be of the utmost 
value to students of modern (social, industrial, and political) conditions. 
Such a study M. Milhaud appears to have supplied. Of socialist sym- 
pathies, he had, according to his preface, exceptional opportunities for 
personal contact with both the leaders and the rank and file of the 
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party besides access to a mass of documents bearing on its history and 

aims. His method of treatment is that of the practiced investigator, 

and his sources of information are fully and carefully indicated. He 

gives due prominence to the economic aspects of his subject, which are 

sc inextricably involved in the political. 

L'idée d évolution dans la nature et histoire. Par Gaston Ricuarp, 
agrégé de philosophie, docteur és lettres, chargé du cours 


de sociologie a l’Université de Bordeaux. Ouvrage couronné 


par l’Académie des sciences morales et politiques. Paris: 


Félix Alcan, 1903. Pp. iv+ 403. 
TuIs weighty volume, which has met with high commendation from 
M. Th. Ribot, represents a method that becomes increasingly popular 
—the application of philosophic generalization to biologic, sociologic, 
and historic material. It is divided into three parts: ‘The Biologic 


’ 


Problem,” “The Psychologic and Sociologic Problem,” and “Con- 
science and the Genetic Explanation ;’’ and makes use of recent philo- 
sophic standpoints; in fact, is perhaps somewhat overweighted with 
the latest floating terminology. The treatment is throughout philo- 
sophic as opposed to sociologic, if one may use a rough (and rather mis- 
leading) popular distinction. The first part follows the custom of 
continental works of this class in pointing out the shortcomings of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and the contradictions and deficiences of the Dar- 
winian view of evolution. M. Richard finds the law of evolution 
through natural selection merely one expression of the law of the con- 
servation of energy; and holds that a more adequate dynamic state- 
ment of the universe as a whole is to be made through tracing the 
development of specific phenomena by means of the genetic method, 
and working toward a system in which these various series may be 
shown to be reversible and mutually convertible. 


La condition de la femme dans les diverses races et civilisations. Par 
Cu. Letourneau. Avec une notice biographique par G., 
PaPILLauT. (‘ Bibliothéque sociologique et internationale.”’) 
Paris: Girard & Briére, 1903. Pp. xvi+ 508. Fr. 11. 

Tuis posthumous work of the indefatigable Ch. Letourneau is the 
last volume in his well-known series of comparative studies of social 
institutions. It has the merits and the grave defects of its predeces- 


sors. 
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Principes de morale sociale. Par Louis DescHamps. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1903. Pp. 269. Fr. 3.50. 
THE theme of this book is the social necessity of Christianity, and 


particularly of Catholicism. It makes much of the outworn philo- 


sophic antithesis between materialism and spiritualism, and is, although 
fortified with a brief bibliography of recent French works, conspicu- 
ously valueless as a contribution to the scientific study of social ethics. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Formation of a Sociological Society.—-There was held last week, in the 
rooms of the Royal Statistical Society, a conference to consider the question of the 
formation ot a society for the promotion of scientific and philosophical studies in 
sociology. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Bryce, who had agreed to take the 
chair, the meeting was presided over by Mr. E. W. Brarook, president-elect of the 
Economic Section of the British Association. Among those present were: Professors 
Adamson, Bosanquet, Haddon, Hewins, Geddes, and Carveth Read, Dr. C. M. 
Douglas, M.P., Mr. H. Samuel, M.P., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Mr. Oscar Browning, Miss 
Collett, Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Mr. Leonard Hobhouse, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Mr. C. S. 
Loch, Dr. R. D. Roberts, Mrs. Sidney Webb, and Mr. J. Martin White. 

Approvals of the project to form a sociological society were read from the follow 
ing, among others: Professor Alexander, Professor Bain, Professor Bastable, Mr. A 
J. Balfour, Mr. F. H. Bradley, Rev. Professor Caldecott, Professor Chapman, Sir John 
A. Cockburn, Mr. E. Clodd, Rev. Professor E. W. Collins, Mr. A. Emmott, M.P., Rev. 
Principal Fairbairn, Rev. Professor Flint, Sir W. Foster, Professor Graham, Professor 
Ingram, Rev. F. B. Jevons, Dr. Scott, Keltie, Professor Ray Lankester, Professor 
Latta, Master Macdonell, Professor J. S. Mackenzie, Dr. Henry Maudsley, Dr. Leslie 
Mackenzie, Mr. R. Nevill, K.C., Mr. B. S. Rowntree, Mr. Bertrand Russell, the bishop 
of Stepney, Mr. M. E. Sadler, Mr. A. Sherwell, Professor James Seth, Professor Sorley, 
Professor Sully, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, Mr. H. G. Wells, and Dr Wynn 
Westcott. 

The following letter was read from the prime minister : 

“to Downing street, Whitehall, S. W., June 26, 1903. 

“DEAR SiR: I am obliged to you for your letter of June 24 and its inclosures. 
I welcome any attempt to organize sociological investigations on a strictly scientitic 
basis. I understand this to be the object of the proposed society, and, if so, I heartily 
wish it success. “IT remain yours faithfully, 

“ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR.” 

Professor White wrote: ‘I regard the formation of such a society as very desir 
able, and the want of one with an appropriate literary organ as a very serious defect."’ 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Dr. C. M. Douglas, M.P., the follow- 
ing resolution was submitted to the meeting and unanimously adopted: “This meet- 
ing resolves that a society be formed for the promotion and organization of those 
studies which are increasingly pursued under the title of sociology.” 

In support of the resolution the chairman said that any sociological society 
formed at the present moment would start with the great advantage over the old 
Social Science Association, in that a body of sociological doctrine had since then been 
built up by the labor of Spencer and others. But, even apart from that, it was not 
altogether a disadvantage for societies which had existed for a generation to be dis- 
solved and reconstituted. The present society would be a revival of the best interests 
of the old Social Science Association, strengthened by the scientific work which had 
been done in the interval. He asked those present to very carefully consider the 
question whether the work that was proposed for the new society was being, or 
could be, done by any of the existing learned societies. For his part he thought 
the proposed society had work of its own to do which was not being done at present, 
and he asked the meeting to support this conclusion. 

Dr. Douglas, M.P., stated his conviction of the desirability of the formation of 
the society, both for the encouragement of scientific studies in sociology and also for 
the diffusion of the scientific spirit in popular thought about political, and social phe 
nomena. He referred to his connection with a sociological society which formerly 
existed in Edinburgh —a city which Professor Geddes had made a home of sociology. 
The resolution was supported by Dr. Bridges, Professor Haddon, Professor 
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Hewins, Mr. J. M. Robertson, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Dr. Roberts, Mr. J. A. Hobson, E 
and by Mr. J. Martin White, who announced an offer of £1,000 to London University Y 
for the establishment of a preliminary course or courses in sociology, meaning, he ‘ 
said, thereby the study of social development, organization, and ideals in all forms of y 
society from the highest to the lowest, with the view of constructing, not only a rea- 3 
soned theory of society, in relation with the highest philosophical thought of the day, s 
but also of enunciating principles of action suitable to the guidance of contemporary 
life. 4 
On the motion of Mr. Oscar Browning, seconded by Mr. Leonard Hobhouse, and a 
supported by Professor Geddes, a committee was appointed to consider the question 4 
of the scope and aims of the proposed society, and to draft a constitution to be sub- ce 
mitted to a meeting in the autumn. % 
Mr. Oscar Browning, in speaking to this resolution, recalled the fact that Sir John = 


Seeley had frequently said to him that in founding the Historical Tripos in Cambridge 
he had intended that it should develop into a Sociological Tripos, and Mr. Oscar { 
Browning considered that the Historical Tripos had been successful in so far as it had ] 

been sociological and had been unsuccessful in so far as it had not been sociological. 4 
—London 7imes, July 6, 1903. | 


Economic Independence of Woman.—-Two great revolutions are in process 
of accomplishment: the emancipation of the workman and the emancipation of the 
woman. As the emancipation of the workmen ought to be accomplished by the 


laborers themselves, that of woman ought to be accomplished by woman herself. “ 
Since it is by labor that men have been able to organize themselves and gain their | 
independence, it is by labor that women must organize themselves and gain their Ss 
economic and political independence. But it is necessary to distinguish between the & 
organized labor which elevates the laborer and the overdriving and exploitation BY 
which brutalizes and annihilates. It is this latter form of slavery that women too " 
often suffer. 

Domestic labor is scarcely yet organized and has not been modified throughout 


the centuries. 

The dourgeotse woman retards this emancipation, as she too often does not 
possess as much economic independence as the working woman. She follows the 
tradition which permits her to exchange some domestic duties, more or less badly 
fulfilled, and some sexual functions, for the necessities and luxuries of life. She 
contents herself with an economic state in which no proud man would allow himself 
to be held by another. 

It is true that a pretty extensive choice of employments is offered to woman, but 

such employments are for the most part so poorly paid that men do not want them, 
and as parents are not in the habit of preparing their daughters in the technical and 
mea professional instruction given to boys, working women are almost all known as : 

tee unskilled workers. Woman has some traditional and false ideas upon obligation and a 
% domestic devotion. She fritters away her time, and too often renders her home 

’ uninhabitable, in futile efforts to be at the same time tailor, laundress, ironer, cook, 
and mother of the family. These labors are carried on from early morn till night, 
and the odors of the washing and cooking charge the air and render it unwhole- 
some. The children are neglected or employed as aids in this unorganized labor at 
} the age when they ought to be receiving an education and learning orderly habits. 
peg The care of children, after the first year, ought to devolve upon the municipality, 
(4 4 which should establish créches and some recreation parks under the supervision of 

: specialists. The children would there be free from the contaminations of the street 
> and receive scientific care up to the age of entering school. The woman would then 
} i if be free to work in the interest of the community during five or six hours of the day. 
iB, eta At present, conscience and initiative are relatively awakened in the woman of 
fee every class. The aristocratic woman begins to discover that labor often renders life 
Sak more interesting. The édourgeotse woman begins to learn that the education of her 
daughters ought not to consist in a mixture of the arts of pleasure and household 
work ; that it is better to prepare children to earn economic independence. 

It is only the work outside of the home which can be organized and made to 
elevate the worker. By degrees the woman learns that to earn a little sum weekly ; 
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represents an economic and social independence that her non-paid labor at the hearth 
had never given. The economic independence of woman renders possible for the first 
time the realization of the highest human relations, based upon affection and above 
the suspicion of constraint and of the commercial spirit. Those who object to the 
married woman working in factories forget that her cares and hardships are none the 
less in the home. It is necessary that women organize themselves into mutual-aid 
societies, with or without the aid of the state, in order to secure a pecuniary aid at the 
period of maternity. All women who work should interrupt their occupations at the 
time of couches and during the months of nursing. It is necessary that they have a 
subvention for such interruptions, so that they may not be tempted to resort to vice 
for a livelihood. Under the régime of socialism this subvention would be granted by 
the state. Every adult, not physically incapacitated, would labor as a member of the 
community and be paid for the work done. A woman in giving to the state a new 
citizen would have a right to a payment under form of a subvention. At present, 
governments deem it better to spend the millions contributed by the people in manu- 
facturing destructive arms and in encouraging inventions designed to kill or wound 
the greatest number upon the field of battle. If by means of private organization or 
state aid women could have a subvention at the time of couches and a pension during 
the first year of the life of the infant, they would escape an economic slavery which, 
during the centuries, has had a most grievous influence. Under this insurance 
régime, the pension ceasing at the death of the infant, it is probable that many more 
of che little children would survive. 

“In acting conformably to these principles the woman of the twentieth century 
will come out from her isolation and inconscience and will begin to enter in line with 
the progressive movement of the new century, which someone has predicted will be the 
century of the woman.”— Dora B. MONTEFIORE, “L’indépendance économique de 
la femme au XX¢° siécle,” in Humanité nouvelle, No. 47, May, 1903. 


Inter-Psychology.—This expression, “social psychology,” or its equivalent, 
“ collective psychology,” does not satisfy me. It is ambiguous. It has been abused by 
mystic spirits who have given currency to a certain conception of society— making of 
it one gigantic brain composed of our smaller brains, with a socia/ se/f distinct from 
each individual consciousness. Moreover, this expression presupposes in fact the 
existence of what is called a social environment, that is,a social group already formed 
and numerous enough for each individual self to receive in it, from the mass of the 
other selves joined in one confused whole, a suggestive influence which has become 
somehow impersonal and anonymous, and which, moreover, is usually reciprocal. 

I think we should substitute the study of a science at once more general and more 
exact, and which may be called inter-mental] or inter-cerebral psychology, but which I 
should prefer to call, more briefly, “inter-psychology.” This term is more general, 
because it includes not only all social relationships, looked upon subjectively, but also 
many inter-cerebral relationships which are in no way social. Not all inter-psychic 
relationships are social phenomena. Many inter-mental actions, so far from being, 
in themselves and considered separately, social phenomena, are rather obstacles to the 
social bond; ¢. g., the suggestion of hatred, or of cannibal appetite, or of fear, or of a 
cruel scientific or political experiment to be made tm anima vili. It is quite otherwise 
with the suggestion of sympathy, of confidence, of obedience. When a living being, 
by his mere presence, fascinates or tames another, even of a different species, a social 
bond begins to be forged between them. Every social bond consists, directly or 
indirectly, in the reflection at a distance of one self in anotherself. Social psychology, 
of which sociology is the outgrowth and the objective complement, is only a fart of 
inter-psychology—the part dealing with imitation. 

“ Inter-psychology ” is a more general and a more exact term than “social psy- 
chology.” New distinctions must be made. When the object of our perception, 
thought or will, is itself a perceiving, thinking, and willing subject, the case is already, 
as we know, highly differentiated from all acts of perception, thought, and will which 
have for their object an inanimate thing. But further, when the person whom we 
perceive is perceived by us as perceiving us; when we conceive the person we think 
of and seek to understand as thinking of us and trying to understand us; when the 
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person we wish to possess or master appears to us as striving to master us and use us 
for his own ends —then a second step has been taken, as significant as the former. 
These are marvelous phenomena of psychic symmetry, like that of two mirrors which 
reflect each other and so give to each other the mutual illusion of infinite depth. 

Elementary inter-mental action has been thoroughly studied, on its abnormal and 
pathological sides, by the hypnotists; and they may be regarded as the earliest 
founders of inter-psychology. Alienists and criminologists, who have produced such 
interested monographs on double insanity, and double suicide or crime, have also 
made exact contributions toward elucidating this fundamental problem. Studies on 
timidity, and especially those on crowds, have also been valuable contributions. But 
it is essential that we give them their place in the outlines of a psychology of the 
sane and normal, and these outlines we must first lay down. 

Inter-psychology has its own divisions and methods. From the genetic point of 
view, it begins with the study of the infant from the time of its first mental relations 
with people about it; and the evolution from this inter-psychology of the infant to 
that of adults is of the highest social interest. From the theoretic and general point 
of view, we should study in the abstract, and separately, the action of sense-impressions 
upon sense-impressions, or of will upon will, and of intelligence upon intelligence. 
It is to be noted in this connection that sensations, and the concepts of sensations, are 
by no means communicable as such; but only ideas, plans, beliefs, and desires. 
Feelings are to inter-psychology what sensations are to the psychology of the indi- 
vidual. Sensations are a tangled skein, complex and confused, which the individual 
brain unravels as best it may, and from which it draws its ideas of space, time, matter, 
and force — not to mention the antithesis of pleasure and pain. Feelings are another 
skein, far more complex and richer yet, which the life of society both produces and 
disentangles, and from which it draws the social categories of right and duty, as well 
as the great antithesis of good and evil. Feelings are signs of our social relationships, 
just as sensations are signs of our physical relationships with natural agents. Three 
questions arise: first, why some feelings are or are not propagated in a given 
environment, at a given moment; second, how they are propagated, and by what 
methods; third, the transformations they undergo in the process.— GABRIEL TARDE, 
“Inter-Psychology, the Inter-Play of Human Minds,” in /n#ternational Quarterly, 
Vol. VII, No. 1. 

A. D. S. 


Religions and Their Social R6le.— There is a certain temerity in subjecting 
religions to the scientific method of study. But it is difficult to see why such a 
method should not be faithfully employed in so great a subject, especially when we 
are in possession of a large and accurately dated body of knowledge on the great 
religions, their principles and practices. We purpose to study the Hebrew-Christian 
religion —it being the prevailing religion in the most advanced civilization — with 
special reference to the social organization accompanying it. What part has the 
religious factor had in determining the contemporaneous social order? Let us go back 
to the early history of the Jewish religion. This religion was in its strength about 
four centuries before the Christian era among a small peopie in a mountainous 
country between Syria and Egypt. Previous to the fourth century B. C. this religion 
seems to have been a sort of mixture of the cults of the neighboring tribes. It had 
many gods, but there was one patron god, a chief, Jehovah. 

Afterevery hope of a national existence had been cut off by the captivity of 586 
B. C., the Jews had the extraordinary chance of renewing their existence under the 
form of a religious group at the time of the restoration under Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Then was established the religion that for somany centuries was destined to dominate 
in the civilized nations. This Judaism, greatly modified by the Christian element 
grafted upon it, is the point of departure for the religious history of civilization. 

What has been the social role of Judaism? What its political significance ? 
The object of religion is not social progress, though it must be inseparably united to 
this. Has this Judaism-Christianity respected the rignts of the citizen and the 
government of the state ? Has it encouraged the progress of science and education? 
Has the religious man been interested in all movements of moral betterment? The 
great ancient states, Sparta, Athens, and pagan Rome, non-Christian states, respected 
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the liberties of the individual, freedom of thought, right of private property, security 
of person, rights as citizen. Not only in their internal affairs, but also in their foreign 
relations, were these nations quite advanced. 

In modern times as in all times the position of a strong and able-bodied man is 
determined by his labor. But to the aged, the women, and the children, those not 
able to work, the state should guarantee a living. It should also protect those who 
do labor by a minimum wage and maximum hours. But do we find in any religion a 
feeling of this responsibility except perhaps in the form of alms-giving ? Further, 
the state should take the lead in publishing statistics of public value, on questions of 
public health, on the housing of the working people, etc., etc. The state, too, should 
give to its youth the best opportunities of education — an education by frank, rational, 
and sincere methods, without fraudulent reticence or attenuated deceptions. But what 
does this religion say on this point? It makes but a sorry attempt in doubtful for 
mulas and categorial declarations. It does not provide even for the health of the 
mind, so essential to the health of the body. 

If we go back to the accepted records of Judaism, the essence of the prevailing 
Christianity, and ask what part it has had in the evolution of society, under such 
headings as: the rights of the individual; public freedom, or liberty of the state; 
the condition of man, of woman, and of minors; public health, public instruction, 
progress of the arts and sciences; the reform of justice, and the abolition of war, we 
shall find that Judaism has been found wanting. 

The littte kingdom of Judah, situated between the great powers of Africa and of 
Asia, and furnished with few warriors, could not reasonably hope for political inde- 
pendence. To ally themselves with the peoples of Asia or with those of Egypt would 
mean to give uptheir God, Jehovah. But in spite of this reasonable and inevitable 
political dependence, we find Jeremiah and all the other prophets declaring, in sub- 
stance, that for such a political alliance Jehovah will be avenged upon them, and, 
moreover, declaring that all the misfortunes of Israel hed been visited upon her 
because she had forsaken Jehovah. The religion was not only not a good thing for 
the political welfare of the Jews, but was a weakening and terrifying element. The 
religion of the Jews as set forth in the Bible was such as to render good internal 
affairs and foreign relations impossible. ‘The rdle of Judaism has been, on the whole, 
more hurtfu! than heipful in the social development of the countries in which it has 
been perpetuated in Christianity.— MAURICE VERNES, “Les religions et leur rdle 
sociale,” in Z’humanité nouvelle, July, 1903. 


Sociology and the Social Sciences. — Sociology is said to be the science of 
social facts, but these facts are already the subject-matter of a multitude of special 
sciences such as history, law, statistics, economics, etc. If sociology has the same 
object as the special sciences, then it is confounded with them, and is only a term to 
designate them collectively. If sociology is a separate science, it must have an 
object peculiar to it and different from that of the other sciences. 

In fact, neither of these suppositions is tenable. Sociology is only the system, 
the corpus, of the social sciences, and it necessitates a radical change in the method 
and organization of them. 

To define sociology as oniy the system of the social sciences would seem at first 
to put it in opposition to its founders. However, it is certain that Comte recognized 
sociology only as an integral speculation, closely attached to general philosophy ; not 
a special science, but a universal science. Positive philosophy is itself sociology. 
The special sciences form one homogeneous system. The unity of the positive 
method does not prevent their specialization. Comte considered political economy 
outside of the positive philosophy simply because of its false method, its sterile 
discussions of elementary notions of value, utility, production, which recalled the 
debates of the scholastics of the Middle Ages upon the fundamental attributes of pure 
metaphysical entities. 

In the last twenty years there has been a veritable efflorescence of sociological 
literature and many new systems. In nearly every case the effort is made to reduce 
the science to a single problem. For one writer it is the law of imitation, for 
another the law of adaptation, or the struggle for existence, especially among races, 
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etc. Indeed, to see all of these workers searching the supreme law, the cause which 
governs all causes, the key that opens all locks, recalls the efforts of the alchemists to 
discover the philosopher's stone. The result has been a recoil rather than progress. 
For Comte, at least, sociology was an integral science of all of the social facts; no 
category of phenomena was systematically excluded. 

Some writers attempt to find a distinct field for sociology by assigning to it the 
consideration of what is genera/, as distinguished from what is special. For instance, 
Stuart Mill defines sociology as having for an object the consideration of the “state of 
society,” including only the most important social phenomena, such as the form of 
government, laws and customs, moral culture, etc. Thus sociology is made indepen- 
dent of the other socia! sciences and is to furnish deductions as a basis for them. 
Manifestly the position of Millis untenable. To generalize from so many different 
phases of life is a task too large for one man, and furthermore the definition of 
“general” is vague. 

Mr. Giddings uses “general” in another sense. He considers the elementary 
forms of social life as distinguished from the higher and more complex forms. His 
sociology is a science of first principles which are to be a basis for the special social 
sciences. Other sciences suppose sociology, but it does not suppose them. Unfor- 
tunately these elementary forms do not exist anywhere in isolation and available for 
observation. The most elementary societies are complex and contain all the elements 
which differentiate in the course of evolution. To limit the sociology to special 
societies is to reduce it to a study of comparative ethnology. The general is found 
only in the particular, and that which is called human association is a characteristic 
of all societies. There is already a science which studies the laws of population — 
demology. Mr. Giddings goes into still other fields of science, discussing the family, 
etc. The object thus assigned to sociology is indeterminate ; it is a sociology which 
determines itself, arbitrarily according to the personal inclination or taste of the 
author. 

The sociology of Messrs. Tarde, Gumplowicz, Ward, and others would be still 
more difficult to define and separate from the special social sciences. 

There is no need toisolate such or such aspect of society and make it the object 
of a new science, as there is no need that biology treat such and such aspect of vital 
phenomena rather than another. Sociology is nothing if it is not the science of 
societies, considered altogether. The multitude of the phenomena renders it 
necessary that the study of society be divided into specialties. Hence sociology is 
only the system of the sociological sciences.—E. DURKHEIM ET E. FAUCONNET, 
“ Sociologie et sciences sociales,” in Revue philosophique, No. 5, May, 1903. 

J.D 


The Race Problem.— Three years ago I said that, unless heroic measures were 
adopted, we should soon have civil war between the races. The Evansville riot is an 
example of what we may expect tomorrow wherever negroes are numerous, and very 
little later in such cities as New York and Boston and Philadelphia. The North is 
already almost as fully inoculated as the South, and the young white American of the 
lower classes is becoming cducated everywhere with appalling rapidity to understand 
that any negro accused of crime is public spoil, to be played with as long as the fun 
will last. Attempts at general massacres of negroes are certain to be the next thing 
in order, and collective reprisals by negroes are equally certain. 

Negro-lynching is already a permitted exception in the midst of our civilization. 
Bloody orgy and diseased idea emotion have struck an unholy partnership, impunity 
is agreed upon, and an anonymous mob is the power to which the license is accorded. 
The newspapers are doing all they can to convert the custom into an established 
institution. I first learned of the recent negro-burning at Wilmington by seeing the 
scare head of a paper which a man on a seat before me in a car was reading. 
“ Charred in Chains, Lynching Well Done,” was printed in tall capital letters in this 
Boston daily. One of our most influential New York weeklies, formerly an inde- 
pendent journal, printed an editorial on the same atrocity, of which the only influence 
on a susceptible mind could be to make it seem excusable. Everywhere we find edu- 
cated men and women making light of the baseness, as being, after all, only a rude 
sort of justice, just as old-fashioned Christians used to say that Jews must continue to 
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be baited for the honor of our Savior. Negro lynching claims more and more the 
character of a public right. It appeals to the punitive instinct, to race antipathy, and 
to the white man’s pride, as well as to the homicidal frenzy. One shudders to think 
what roots a custom may strike when a fierce animal appetite like this and a per 
verted ideal emotion combine together to defend it. 

One or two real fanatics there may be in every lynching, actuated by a maniacal 
sense of punitive justice. ‘They are a kind of “reversion,” which civilization par 
ticularly requires to extirpate. The other accomplices are only average men, victims 
of the moment when the greatest atrocities are committed, of nothing but irrespon 
sible mob contagion, but invited to become part of the mob and predisposed to the 
peculiar sort of contagion, by the diabolical education which the incessant examples 
of the custom and of its continued impunity are spreading with fearful rapidity 
throughout our population. Was ever such a privilege offered? Dog-fights, bull 
fights, prize-fights, what are they to a man-hunt and a negro-burning? The illiterate 
whites everywhere, always fretting in their monotonous lives for some more drastic 
excitement, are feeding their imaginations in advance on this new possibility. The 
hoodlums in our cities are being turned by the newspapers into as knowing critics of 
the lynching game as they long have been of the prize-fight and football. They long 
to possess “souvenirs.” They agree on the belief that any accused negro is their 
perquisite and property, and that to burn him is only the newest torm of the white 
man’s burden. How far this education has already proceeded we are likely to learn 
any day in a startling manner. And the supineness of our officials and the mealy- 
mouthed utterances of our journals seem to me to reveal an incredible misunderstand 
ing of the real situation. No student of history or knower of human nature could be 
so fooled for a moment. 

I unhesitatingly stand by my prophecy, for there is nothing now in sight to check 
the spread of an epidemic far more virulent than the cholera. The fact seems recog 
nized that local juries will not indict or condemn; so that, unless special legislation 
ad hoc is speedily enacted, and unless many “leading citizens"’ are hung —nothing 
short of this will check the epidemic in the slightest degree, and denunciations from 
the press and pulpit only make it spread the faster—we shall have negro burning in 
a very few years on Cambridge Common and the Boston Public Garden.— Letter of 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES, in the Springfield Repudlican. 


The Promotion of Industrial Efficiency.—The present inquiry deals with 
methods and systems used in Germany, England, and the United States for obtaining 
that active co-operation between capital and labor now essential for the maintenance 
of position as a manufacturing country. 

In Germany the movement has been in the direction of reform in the social con 
ditions of the workers rather than toward high wages and bonus systems. In most of 
the larger German engineering works we find elaborate arrangements and organiza 
tions for the comfort of the workers during working hours. The state system of 
insurance against sickness, accident, and old age also assists in ameliorating the lot 
of the German worker and renders him content with longer hours of work and with 
lower wages than those customary in the United Kingdom and America. Mr. 
Barnes, secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, remarks in his report: 
“The general protection of workmen and provision for their comfort is much more 
complete than in this country (England), and the shops are much more spacious and 
cleanly. . . . . Another common feature is the use of first-class appliances. A no 
less marked feature... . is the leisurely manner in which the men go about their 
work. With one exception, in all the shops visited, men smoked during working 
hours, and in most of them there were canteens or other provision for getting refresh 
ments while at work.” 

In the United Kingdom the majority of works are still conducted on the /aissez- 
faire principle of the Manchester school of economists. The teaching of this school 
results in paying the worker the smallest possible wage, and in making none but the 
legally necessary provisions for his social or physical comfort. Under these conditions 
the usual relation between employers and employed is one of antagonism. The con 
version of private firms into joint-stock companies in recent years has still further 
tended to widen the breach between capital and labor. The directors of a few of the 
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larger and better-managed works have recognized the unwisdom of treating their 
employees rather worse than their machines, and have instituted social and other 
agencies for the amelioration of the life of the workers. In these cases the agencies 
are on the same lines as those found in Germany. Systems of profit-sharing and 
other schemes for the social and educational advancement of the workers are excep- 
tional in English works and factories. 

American methods: In the United States we find elaborate arrangements for 
obtaining the co-operation of the workers. In some few instances these take the form 
of social agencies, but in the majority of instances a bonus system, based on a high 
normal level of wages, is employed, and every man is allowed free scope for individual 
effort and ability. The comparative feebleness of trade-unionism in the States has 
undoubtedly facilitated the introduction of this system of allowing each man a free 
hand, and of paying him exactly what he can earn. Whether the conditions which 
have favored its introduction will continue is doubtful in view of the spread of militant 
unionism in the States. 

On account of the widespread adoption of bonus and premium systems of pay- 
ment in the United States, there is considerably less activity in the promotion of social 
schemes and agencies for the benefit of workers than in England and Germany. The 
details of the organization of such workers as the National Cash Register Co., of 
Dayton, O., which maintains a number of social and educational agencies for the 
benefit of its workpeople, and the pickle factory of H. J. Heinz & Co., at Pittsburg, 
with its baths and concert and dining halls for the entertainment of workers, show 
that America is not without examples of enlightened treatment of work people, apart 
from pecuniary rewards of labor.—J. B. C. KERSHAW, in Engineering Magazine for 
June. A. I 


Decrease in the Size of American Families.— The failure of the Har- 
vard students to produce their share of the present generation is but a single example 
of a widespread condition. Statistics of Middlebury, Wesleyan, and New York Uni- 
versities show that the students of those institutions also multiply at a diminishing 
rate. 

The most plausible explanation is that of conscious restriction of offspring. 
Greater prudence, higher ideals of education, more interest in the health of women, 
interests of women in affairs outside of the home, the increased knowledge of certain 
fields of physiology and medicine, a decline in the religious sense of the impiety of 
interference with things in general, the longing for freedom from household cares — 
any and all of these may be assigned as the motive for the restriction. The only 
other explanation is the physiological infertility of the social, and perhaps of the 
racial, group to which college men and their wives belong. 

It is possible to do more than speculate about the relative shares of unwillingness 
and incapacity. The figures themselves tell a plain story to the student who 
examines them in the light of recent knowledge of the variability of physical traits. 

In the case of artificial restriction, there would appear in the statistics an increase 
in the number of small families and a porportionate decrease in large families, whereas 
in cases of diminished reproductive capacity, there would appear in the statistics a 
falling off in the size of all families, and not an increase of small families and a decrease 
of large ones. As a matter of fact, the statistics show a general decline in the size 
of all families, and point to the conclusion that the decrease is due to incapacity 
rather than voluntary restriction. 

So far as our general mental prepossessions go, a real decrease in fertility seems 
at first sight a preposterous doctrine. One can well imagine the sneer of the physician 
whose experience emphasizes the frequency of restriction, and the pitying smile of the 
biologist who discerns that a progressive decrease in fertility of a species is a flat 
contradiction of the doctrine of natural selection. ‘ Play on with your statistical 
hair-splitting,” they would say, “‘nothing that you find will disturb our beliefs. We 
know better.” 

But the experiences of metropolitan physicians will not serve to prophecy the 
social psychology of the species we have studied. Their opinions may be as wide of the 
mark as the common belief that unwillingness is the main cause of the failure of the 
women of the better classes to nurse their children. As to the contradiction of natural 
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selection, it is to be remarked that the existence, amount, and results of the elimina 
tion of types by their failure to produce their kind constitute a problem which only 
statistical inquiries can settle, and if the doctrine is to be used as an excuse for evad 
ing certain obvious facts in human history, it is perhaps time that it should be 
questioned. 

“So far as present facts go, the probability is against natural selection in the case 
of fertility in man. ‘The contrary hypothesis, that a stock like an individual has a 
birth, growth, senescence, and death; that, apart from the onslaughts of rivals or the 
privations of a hard environment or the suicide of universal debauchery, races die a 
natural death of old age, lends itself very well to the interpretation of human his 
tory, and perhaps to the history of animal forms as well. It leaves the causation of 
this race life and death as a mystery. But a mystery is less objectionable than a con- 
tradiction.”—EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, in Popular Science Monthly. 

D. 


Juvenile Criminality.— After a study of statistics and from personal observation 
of the size of the families from which the young offenders came, and of the incomes 
of these same families, | am persuaded that crime among children is the product of 
their surroundings and misery rather than of heredity. I have sought in vain for that 
type described by Lombroso. I have seen youths bearing many marks of degeneracy, 
adolescents deeply perverted, wilfully rebellious against discipline, capable of every 
excess, evidencing complete contempt for authority; but I have never found that type 
that is said by the Italian school to be the immediate product of heredity. I do not 
deny that heredity may have an influence, but the origin of the tendency to crime has 
wretchedness (mzsére) for the prime factor. I am absolutely convinced of its predom- 
inating influence. The child is not born a criminal; he becomes a criminal. 

Ihe wretchedness that 1s so fruitful of crime may be resolved into lack of good 
food, and often of any kind of food; lack of clothes; lack of room, light, ventilation, 
and soap; absence of any moral influence in the home and no parental supervision. 
Children are pushed out into the streets to earn a penny; no questions are asked by 
the parents of their whereabouts. The salvation of this class can be found only in a 
system of schools under the management of correctional and penal institutions, or 
perhaps in the state taking the place of parents to these children. The great prob 
lems in giving these children a school training are in providing the means and the 
method of separating them into groups or classes according to their intellectual and 
associational needs. 

From statistics on repeated arrests grouped according to ages; from statistics on 
arrests distributed among different ages; from a classification of offenses according to 
ages of the offenders; from experiences with various “colonies” of correction; and 
remembering that groupings must be for averages rather than extremes, I believe that 
the age at entrance into these schools should be made the basis of classification 
Promotions and “ demotions ” can easily be made when evidently demanded. Because 
there is a close parallelism between the age and the viciousness of the criminal tend 
ency, such a classification promises best to protect the younger from the hurtful 
influence of the older. There is seemingly a closer relation between age and criminal 
tendency than between literacy and criminal tendency. Where the isolation of 
younger from older has been best carried on in France there has been a gratifying 
decrease in criminality among the younger. More perfectly to isolate the older 
group —from fourteen to sixteen years of age —it would seem advisable even to have 
entirely separate institutions. 

Another change that would be quite helpful in the effort to reclaim these youths 
and children is a system of juvenile courts in which the individual boys should be 
regarded and large discretion be given the judge, and the method be such as not to 
belittle, but to encourage, the boy brought before the court. 

The results of the efforts in France in the direction of schools and reformed 
judicial procedure seem to be a decrease in the extent of juvenile crime, but not a 
corresponding change in the character of the offenses. Indeed, the average of 
offenses seems to grow worse. This is explained by the cutting off the minor offenses 
of the younger; and the greater difficulty of reforming the older and worse offenders. 
—M. GRosMOLARD, “Criminalité juvénile,” in Archives d’anthropologie criminelle, 
April and May, 1903. Be Be 
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A World-Currents in Charity, Theory, and Practice.—In the past there has 

been great lack of system, co-operation, and regulation of all charitable institutions. 

(i # The tendency now is toward a federation of philanthropy. As persons of various 
if occupations, trades, arts, and professions federate and confer together with advantage 

to themselves and the public, so charitable workers and students are forming associa- 

tions in local, state, national, and even international societies for kindred purposes. 

ry Caer An uppermost question is that of state supervision and control of public and even 

B + of private philanthropy and relief. In the administration of penal and charitable 


} institutions the necessity for central control has been everywhere legally recognized 
except in the United States. In Germany alone there is no such system of public 
supervision in relation to outdoor relief. This defect is due to the efficiency of the 
municipal system, which is independent of voluntary charity. By combining central 
4 supervision with local responsibility for details, the best results are obtained. State 
e's boards of control should be salaried administrators and experts, but it is desirable that 
Bite] they be subject to supervision; otherwise such boards will come to feel infallible and 
Bs gt ominscient. Secrecy, which hides all perils and abuses, is unavoidable with a board 
4 of control without a legal method of supervision independent of it. Reports on forms 
: provided by statute are deceptive ; there is no substitute for the inspection of a living 
ae person. There are various methods of organizing for free and independent inspec- 
tion of public institutions. In the English prison system a board of visitors has con- 
siderable influence. The New York Charities Aid Association is a typical example of 

an independent society, legally recognized and exercising a vast influence. 
Private charities must ultimately be subjected to governmental supervision and 
control. This suggestion will be resented by those who have been brought up in the 
i frontier conditions. Some states have already made progress in that direction, begin- 
ning with those associations which receive subsidies. It is true that such control is 
often a mere pretense, and, at the best, public inspection is not infallible, even with 
national banks and interstate commerce boards. But this is true of administration 
generally in American cities and commonwealths, and the remedy lies in improving 

the service, not in inviting anarchy to remain. 

Notable efforts are now being made in the matter of preventing crime, pauperism, 
ae etc., by instituting savings banks, playgrounds, insurance against economic ruin from 
Mt accidents, sickness, and the feebleness of old age. So important has this subject of 
preventive methods seemed to many practical workers that the National Conference 
\ of Charities and Correction in 1902 provided for a commission of seven persons to 
¢ consider and report on plans for insurance of wage-earners against accident, sickness, 
invalidism, and old age. The commission is to be continued for at least three years 
Fae before making its final report. It has already mapped out an investigation and 
divided the topics among the members, and invites contributions.— CHARLES 
es RICHMOND HENDERSON, in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sctence. 


Conditional Condemnation of Criminals.—In 1842 an English magistrate, 
‘e without precise legal authority, began the practice of suspending all condemnation in 
the case of young delinquents brought before him, placing them under the oversight 
ot a suitable person and reserving the right to apply the penalty later, if necessary. 
In case of a second offense by the same child, the two acts were subject to a double 
condemnation. Later this practice became legalized. In 1869 the state of Massa- 
chusetts, inspired by the English example, inaugurated a similar practice, appointing 
a probation officer to look after each young delinquent. The period of probation for 
each was two years. The policy having produced good results, the city of Boston in 
1878 extended the law so as to apply to adults in the case of the first offense, or in 
case of an offense of little importance. Twenty or more of the United States have 
since adopted the same general policy. 
In 1886 New Zealand passed an act permitting the conditional release of first 

offenders on probation. 
ees France and Belgium adopted the conditional condemnation in the year 1891. 
We tou A peculiarity of the French system is that the court pronounces condemnation 

va and fixes in advance the exact amount of punishment, then suspends the punishment 


upon condition of good behavior. The advantage of this system is that it gives the 
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condemned no hope of escape in case of a relapse. If the penalty were not fixed in 
advance, one might hope to escape the penalty for the first offense through disap 
pearance of the witnesses, failure to preserve the evidence, etc. With the penalty 
fixed in advance, it is a menace more certain and consequently more efficacious. In 
France the suspension can be applied in case of all sentences to imprisonment and 
the period of probation is five years. In Belgium the suspension applies only where 
the penalty is not more than six months’ imprisonment. The duration of the proba 
tion 1s left to the discretion of the judge. 

Statistics as to the result of this policy in the several countries are incomplete in 
that some countries have no correct record of the number of relapses. 

However, the progressive application of the system and the low rate of relapses 
where statistics are available, testify sufficiently to the good results of the policy. In 
France about one-fourth of the criminals entitled to the suspension have had it 
applied tothem. The number of suspensions has increased from 11,807 in 18gI to 
28,497 in 1899. The relapses in 1899 amounted to only 1.4 per cent. 

The French system has been adopted in Portuga!, Norway, Switzerland, and other 
countries.— R BERENGER, “ Des résultats de la condamnation conditionelle,” in Bud 
letin de ! Union Internationale de Droit Pénal, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 302. 


The Formative Principle of Sociology.—F ery science has a great forma 
tive principle. It is ever at work transmitting constructive energy rhe lines of its 
operation may be new to men, but in reality are as old as creation. Wherever on the 
face of the earth two or more men and women have lived and labored and loved, 
there the rudiments of the science are traceable. All the time they have throbbed in 
the social body and moved it on to destiny. 

The present need of understanding as clearly as possible the formative principle 
of the science is very real. There are many voices in the air seeking to make the 
matter plain. The practical effect of one is this: Separate out the really good people, 
and consign the rest to dealings of an uncertain providence. This is the old argument 
of “the remnant.” It has always resulted in failure for all concerned. Another says: 
“ Begin society anew; wipe out the past, and begin on a new basis.”” There is no 
such thing as freeing the present from the past: tomorrow, today will be a part of it. 

The unseen cords of moral gravitation bind all members of associated life 
together. A particle of lifeless matter might as well try to escape the power of 
gravitation exercised on it by all the rest of the round world, and of the stars in heire 
course, as for one to attempt to cut the invisible cords of connection and influtenc 
which vitally make him one of the social .body. One particle of reality touches every 
other particle, whether it be of matter or spirit. So that the social problem is this: 
How can I and my neighbor live and work together for mutual advantage ? 

The purposed disregard of this great social fact has often resulted in making 
some of the bloodiest and most uncalled for pages of history. It was the custom in 
France and ali continental Europe, not many generations ago, to regard all the good 
things of the earth as predestined for the few; the many did not count. This self 
imposed delusion developed into a social tornado. The Civil War was waged to 
scourge out and beyond the republic the pagan contempt of labor and the laborer. It 
conclusively proved that the other man, the seller of muscle and skill, whether white 
or black, could not be eliminated. 

There never was a profounder yet simpler statement of necessary sociological 
relation than the words of Paul: “ None of us liveth to himself.” Love is the belief 
that I and my neighbor ought to live peaceably and advantageously together, ripened 
into conviction. With every inch of social gain it makes more clear and certain that 
out of present discussion shall come more satisfying views of mutual obligation, and 
these in turn shall give foundation to a perfected society. The law of love is the 
formative principle of sociology.— REV. BURNETT T. STAFFORD, in Bidiiotheca Sacra 
for April, 1903. A. B. 


Effects of the Conditional Reprieve in France.—From 1892 to 1899 the 
annual number of reprieves granted by the courts of assizes was 61, 36, 25, 32, 24, 43, 
48, 51. These figures are insignificant except as showing a tendency to increase. 
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But in that which concerns the correctionnelle recidivist, this measure of qualified 
clemency, of intelligent indulgence, has produced in France the most happy results. 
In 1892, in the cases of 17,881 persons receiving the benefit of the conditional 
reprieve, there were 665 revocations: or, to express it otherwise, the relapses into 
crime amounted to 3.6 per cent. In 1899, in the cases of 28,497 persons receiving the 
conditional reprieve, there were 1,831 revocations. The percentage of relapses had 
fallen to 1.4 per cent. Formerly the juvenile offenders were sent to prison for a 
short term and returned only to augment crime. 

The collective conscience is generally scandalized by the impunity of the 
culpables, but how does it happen that it accepts with manifest sympathy these half- 
acquittals which in reality enable 98 or 99 per cent. of the persons concerned to 
remain unpunished ? It is because, if materially these half-acquittals do not differ 
from real acquittals, they nevertheless are spiritual condemnations, and that is the 
essential fact. “The true penalty, as the true government, being public opinion, 
that which is important, from the point of view of social defense, is much less the 
execution of the penalty than the judicial announcement.” The social need to which 
criminal justice responds is not to render blow for blow, evil for evil, but to pronounce 
official condemnation upon the offender. The number of months in prison or amount 
of fine serves above all to measure the gravity of the censure. In case the penalty is 
never executed it would still conserve its metric value, that would not be indifferent. 
*“* But in case of the conditional reprieve it is something more. It is a writ of execu- 
tion under condition, and this penalty upon paper is like fiduciary money which loses 
nothing of its exchange value when it is convertible into gold. Let us add that 
tribunals elevate to a much higher level the penalties that they pronounce with the 
help of the reprieve than they would be able to do without it. The law of 1892 has 
therefore effectively remedied the abuse of the short terms and at the same time has 
placed in fuller light the whole subjective nature and moral foundation of penal 
repression.” — G. TARDE, “ La loi du sursis conditionnel et ses effets en France,” in 
Bulletin de l Union Internationale de Droit Pénal, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 299. 

J. D. 


The Importance to be Attributed in the Criminal Law to the Psychic 
Elements of Crime in Comparison with its Material Consequences.— It is 
important to distinguish between the different ends the penal law proposes. In the 
first place to defend society against the hurtful activity of a delinquent is the question. 
For this end it is necessary to apply the most appropriate measures, to paralyze the 
delinquent’s anti-social activity, or better, to transform it into a social activity. The 
determination of proper measures to secure this result will depend evidently on an 
exact knowledge of the psychical constitution of the delinquent. 

M. Garraud insisted that the criminal should be punished for what he had done 
and not for what he was. Ifthe punishment should be determined by the character 
of the criminal, he must be treated for what he is, and not for what he had done. 

Nevertheless, the psychic factor to be taken into consideration cannot be of one 
exclusive kind. Account must be taken, on the one hand, of the fact that the social 
defense is not carried on solely for repressive ends and only against the delinquent, 
and, on the other hand, of the fact that criminal justice is executed in all peculiarities 
of social conditions. 

The social defense should be not only repressive, but also preventive. In regard 
to the defensive function, the measures applied to the delinquent will have an intimi- 
dating character. One certain thing cannot be mistaken; that in our day societies 
are defended against crime only by intimidation. 

Penal law in order to obtain its entire efficacy must in its application obtain the 
complete adhesion of public opinion, or, if one wishes, the social conscience. If the 
masses do not adhere to the penalties proposed by the penal law, the law wiil be used 
to deprive the delinquents of a chastisement which is repugnant. Inversely, if society, 
moved by a crime, does not obtain satisfaction, it will make an application of private 
justice. There should be a complete concord between the decisions of criminal justice 
and social conscience.—M. GAUCHLER, in Aulletin de [Union Internationale de 
Drott Pénal, Vol. X. A.B 
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Suicides in the United States.— Statistics of suicides obtained from news 
paper reports for the period 1897-1901, embracing 29,344 cases, mostly in the New 
England states, show results in part as follows: The ratio of male to female suicides 
is 3% to 1. The most popular age for suicide is from thirty to forty. Slightly more 
married than single people of both sexes commit suicide. Single, widowed, and 
divorced women commit more suicide than men in like situations. 

As to method, shooting comes first and poison second. Most women prefer 
poison. Usually women employ methods which do not mutilate the body. At the 
age of seventy they prefer drowning. 

The cause of suicide in most cases is said to be despondency, but often other 
causes lie hidden behind this word. Next to despondency come, in order, business 
loss, ill-health, insanity, disappointed love, domestic trouble, etc. Women are more 
likely to commit suicide from grief, disappointed love, domestic trouble, or ill-health 
than men. Few women commit suicide from business loss. Females commit 
suicide at an earlier age than males, this is because the former develop earlier. 
Sufferers from business loss, mostly males, prefer shooting ; boys disappointed in love 
also prefer this method as more dramatic. The despondent prefer poison. Those 
who have lost friends or relatives expire by gas or hanging. Most suicides happen 
on Monday: Sunday comes in for second choice. From 9 P.M. to I2 P.M. is the 
favorite time of the day. Shooting is pretty evenly distributed throughout the day, 
but suicides from ill-health and insanity usually come early in the morning, while 
those from disappointed love and family trouble come late in the evening. Drowning 
and hanging are most common in the afternoon.— WILLIAM B. BAILEy, in Yade 
Review, May, 1903. D. 


Anthropology and the History of Religion.—That religion has come to be 
studied historically, that the study of it has been made a part of a philosophic discip 
line, that it is considered a chapter in universal history — these are new and significant 
facts for religion itself and indicate a marked change in attitude toward that field of 
thought and activity. Religion is now subjected to a scientific method of study. One 
result of this new method is the modification of the so-called Comtean classification 
of religion into fetishism, or animism, or naturalism, and polytheism, and monotheism. 
These three — fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism — do not represent, according to 
our view, successive stages in the organization of cults and the construction of dogm 4; 
they do not express types of practice and belief nicely separated and distinct, byt 
forms of religion in which a given element receives one value in one form and another 
value in another form; for example, the doctrine of the Trinity is historically derive 
from polytheism. Another result of this method is that not one form of religion, bud 
elements from all religions —in fact,elements common to all—command our assent.t 

This study has been made along three great lines: (1) by way of archwology and 
philology: (2) by way of a critical examination of the sacred literatures, documents, 
and monuments of the great religions; (3) by way of anthropology. The third division 
takes account of the ethnographic and the prehistoric archeological body of facts, that 
is, the reconstruction of primitive societies which preceded the age of written or 
inscribed monuments. The contributions by these several ways of approach promise 
to be confirmatory and indicate a great gain in rationality for religious activity, and 
give added significance to the fact of religion.— MAURICE VERNES, “ Histoire des 
religions et anthropologie” in Revue de ['école d’anthropologie de Paris, May, 1903. 

RR. 


The Victory of Protectionism in Switzerland.—The federal chambers had 
adopted, according to the law passed October 10, 1902, a new customs tariff which 
was the triumph of the protectionist school. But as, in accordance with the federal 
constitution, it sufficed that 30,000 electors demand the referendum in order that 
the law be submitted to popular vote, they divined that the free-traders would look 
well after their interest in the campaign. They had very little trouble in securing the 
30,000 signatures, and January 10 they announced triumphantly that they had received 
110,564 adherents. At the head of the movement were the signatures of the towns 
of Basel, Geneva, Neuchatel, Glarus, and Zurich. The free-traders had good reason 
to combat the new tariff, as may be seen from a comparison of the tariff of 1891 with 
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that of 1902. The referendum was fixed for March 15, and on that day the people 
decided in favor of the new tariff by a vote of 330,366 against 222,668. The day 
after the vote a deputy wrote us from Berne: “ The protectionists have persuaded the 
citizens that the new tariff was a necessary measure to safeguard our exports. For 
my part, I do not believe it, as, for the most part, protectionism is an economic and 
political principle. But others voted for the tariff because Switzerald could not remain 
free-trade when all the states of Europe were protectionist. And you, dear economist, 
what did you do?” I replied: “ The new tariff will increase the price of living; it 
will prevent strangers from taking up their residence in Switzerland; it is doubtful 
that it favors exportation, but it is certain that it will prevent useful importations. It 
is a prohibitive rather than a protective tariff. I voted against it."—A. BECHAUX, 
“La victoire du protectionisme en Suisse,” in Za réforme soctale. 


Betting and Gambling.— If betting and gambling (which may be considered 
as equivalent to a series of bets) have these two elements in them: (1) the issue upon 
which one stakes is uncertain; (2) one backs one’s opinion, stands to win or lose as 
one’s opinion proves correct or false — if these are the elements in betting, life, strife, 
and play may all be considered in a measure betting. The uncertainty in the great 
decisions of life, and the impossibility of escaping the consequences of the choice, 
need but to be mentioned to be seen as possessing the essentials of the bet. Likewise 
competition, whether in the academy, in politics, in business, or in civil service, as 
clearly contains the common elements mentioned above. 

But it is in what we have called play that betting and gambling are most com- 
monly thought to be practiced, and it is in this activity, the narrower use of the term, 
that it is most often cried against. It isimpossible to separate sport from business or 
business from sport in our complex systems. Stock exchanges and ball games are 
not purely business or purely sport. The ethical quality of betting can be judged 
only by estimating its effect upon character and upon society. Here, too, the result 
is difficult of determination. It may not be too radical to say, however, that gambling 
in business is not legitimate business; it is only a parasite, it leads to no increase in 
utility, is anti-economic and anti-social. Again, in aiming at his own success, a man 
when betting for the purpose of making money is always aiming at another’s failure; 
and this attitude is certainly immoral. It certainly is difficult to pronounce off hand 
upon the morality of betting when the desire of gain is not the leading motive. But 
an amusement which requires an extraneous stimulus of a small stake to keep it alive 
is apt to tend more and more to rely on this adventitious issue, and thus to pass by 
insensible degrees into the “gamble,” in which gain is, if not the sole, at any rate a 
dominating, motive.— W. R. SorLey, “ Betting and Gambling,” in /nternational 
Journal of Ethics, July, 1903. 


Reform Program of German Dwellings and Settlements.—A_ general 
improvement of dweliings and settlement relations is a pressing necessity fur the great 
mass of the people of Germany, as well among the well-to-do as among the poorer 
classes, but especially among the latter. This necessity is not confined to those who 
dwell in the cities, but includes also those who dwell in the country, and not only in 
the case of the industries, trades, and related callings, but also those on farms, in the 
forests, and engaged in related activities. The reform concerns itself not only with 
the improvement of dwellings, but also, and principally, with the improvement of the 
relations of settlements. This comprehensive reform has to deal with the entire 
range of local questions, especially the premises of dwellings and the causes of griev- 
ance arising in local politics, and these not only here and there, but everywhere. It 
has to deal with the great manifold of misunderstandings and their causes, to apply a 
great mass of different rules, and presents itself to its task as to a great whole intrin- 
sically united, but made up of diverse parts. Dr. K. v. MANGOLDT, “ Ein Reform- 
programm fiir die Wohnungs- und Ansiedlungsfrage in Deutschland,” in Archiv fir 
soziale Gesetegebung und Statistik, Vol. XVILI, 1903. A. D.S. 
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